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This bulletin provides information on financial and 
participation statistics, including the number of programs. Title I 
programs. State compensatory education programs, and joint State and 
Title I funded programs. Children served are given in terms of grade, 
ethnic/language group characteristics, and public and non-public 
participation^ Program characteristics are described in terms of 
parent advisory committees, tim^ of operation, personnel, program 
activities, and training programs^ Summer programs ire described in 
relation to financial and participation statistics, participation by 
grade, ethnic/language group composition, program, characteristics, 
time of operation program activities, professional staffy-and 
training programs. Comparisons between the current year and previous 
years is not possible in some instances du^ to a modification of 
data*gatliering procedures which now aims to gather more detailed 
data. It is recbmaiended that the modification process continue and 
that particular attention be paid to a number of issues, among them 
being the use of standardized tests for math programs, the conversion 
of raw scores on reading and math to standard scores, and an 
examination of the modified data for the purpose of identification of 
variables which appear to be related to program effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER I 

FtNANdlAL AND PARTIC I PATIQN STATISTICS 

Number of Programs 

During fiscal year 1973"7^, 39 of the 40 Local Educational Agencies 
in the state operated a total of 89 funded projects (see Table l.l). This 
is the same number of LEA's as operated funded programs during fiscal 
1972-73; the number of projects is up from 86, with the number of projects 
per LEA varying from district to district depending upon individual pupil 
needs within each district. Of the 89 projects, were funded solely by 
Title I funds, 29 were funded solely from state compensatory funds 
(Section k projects), and 16 were jointly funded by Title I and state 
compensatory funds (Type 5 projects). 

TABLE 1 . 1 

NUMBER OF FUNDED PROJECTS \'A 
RHODE ISLAND'- 1973-"^^ 



V 



Number of LEAs Operating in the State 40 
Number of LEAs Operating Funded Programs 39 
Number of LEAs Receiving Title I Funds 38 
Number of LEAs Receiving Section 4 Funds 40 
Total Number of Funded Projects 

Title I Only kk 

Sectjon k Only 29 

Title I and Section 4 16 
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Title I Programs 

LE/y's reported that a lo.tal of 9,^»'*0 children were served by proquims 
fundei) solely by 1 i'tle I funds (.see Table 1.2). Of this total, 8,076 at- 
tended public schools, and 1 ,36A attended non-public schools. No accurate 

, comparison can be made with '1972-73 enrollment figures, since the 1972-73 
total includes Tittle I children in Type 5 projects, whereas figures for 
1973-7^ are for Title I programs only. There is probably, a substantia} de- 
crease in'the number of children reported served by' Title I projects, down 
from the 1972-73 total of 17,712. The difference between number of chil- 

"^^ren served during these two years is probably in the ne-ighborhood of 

5,^00, with most of this decrease resulting from the fact that the city of 

* Providence has greatly reduced the number of children involved in its 

Title I reading programs. The decrease is present, for both public and non-v 
public school children, although that for the latter is of considerably 
smaller magnitured. 



Note: Tables in this Chapter are not always comparabl e wi th tables for the 
Eighth Annual Title I Evaluation Report (for fiscal 1972-73) because 
of differences in reporting data. 
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TABLE 1 .2 



TITLE I EXPENDITURES AND NUMBER OF 





PARTICIPANTS BY 


SCHOOL 


DISTRICT 










LEA'S 


•'*Ex.pended 


'^Enrol 1 merit 
Public Non-Public 


Jotal 


PPE 


Ba rr i ngton 


$ 1,871 


16 




16 


5 M D . 




Bristol 


- ■ 60,919 


1 20 


23 


r'*3 


^26 


01 


Burr i 1 1 vi 1 1 e 


. 32,76'i 


68 


M 


72 


1. r r 


06 


Central Falls 


9,'i28 


63 


25 


88 


107. 




Cranston 


198,9'il 


35o 


\ 0 ^ 


368 




ou 


Cumber 1 and 




111 




21 1 


Z 1 M , 


M L 


East Greenwich 


23,282 


180 


12 


192 


J 21 


26 


East Providence^ 
Foster / ^ 
Hopkinton 


171 ,029 




^ 17 


'»65 


367 


80 


3,588 


3'* 




3'* 


.105^ 


53 


, l.K,06'i 


77 
/ / 




77 


lii^ 




Li ncol n 




110 




110 


391. 


12 


Middle town 


1 oQ 0 1 /i 
1 2o , j 1 M 


5i»8 


28 


576 


222 


77 


Newport 


11 ,195 


11 




72 


155 


'•9 


New Shoreham 


2,26'i 


■ 20 




20 


113 


.20 


North Kingstown 


52,382 


l'i2 




1^12 


368 


89 


Nor th P rovi dence 


"17,369 


180 




180 


318 


72 


North Smi thf iel d 


I8,6'i'i 


50 




50 


. 372 


88 


Paw tucket 




890 


129 


1 ,019 


kk^ 


8^1 


Providence 


1,782,769 


3,'»75 


1 ,016 




396 


96 


Smi thf ield 


'il ,052 


110 


25 


135 


30'i 


09 


Tiverton 


26,885 


150 




150 


179 


.23 


War ren 


'»5,i:3 


102 




102 


kkl 


.38 


Warwick 


232,2't'i 


29'i 


63 


357 


650 


5^* 


Westerly 


^0,53'» 


110 




110 


368 


'*9 


West Warwick 


50,696 


108 


12 


120 


'i22 


^1 


Exeter-West Greenwich 


15,08'i 


110 




110 


137 


.13 


Foster Glocester 


10,516 


30 




30 


350 


.53 


TOTAL 


$3,565,'»^fO 


8,076 


l,36i. 




$377 


69 



Title I Programs only, not including Type 5 I'rograms. 
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Table 1.3 presents the distribution pf ^11 Title I funds expended in 
both Title I and Type 5 programs. As can be seen from this table, the larg- 
est percentage of instructional and supportive services expenditures went in- 
to remedial and/or corrective reading activities {^],^%of instructional ex- 
penditures and ^7.^^ of the total of instructional and service expenditures). 
The next largest percentage (13.2^ of instructional and 12.2^ of combinecs 
instructional and supportive) of expenditures was spent fur mathematics ac- 
tivities. English-as-a Second-Language activities received 11 of in- 
structional and 10.2% of instructional and services activities. Each of the 
other instructional and supportive services activities received less than 
S% of the total expended, with the exception of '*Other" instructional acti- 
vities. 

Within this "Other" cat<igory, the largest expenditures were for items 
described as "Counselor, Office, and Psychologist," apparently for a reading 
program ($6^4,700, or 1.8% of instructional expenditures); Slow Learner 
($60,202, or ] J% of instructional expenditures); Special Education ($29,A^8, 
or 0.8% of instructional expenditures); Raising of Composite Achievement 
($20,131, or 0.6% of instructional expenditures); Perceptual Training 
(SUJ'^'^, or 0.^4% of instructional expenditures) and Creative Experiences in 
Language Arts, Social Studies and Science ($11 ,730, or 0.3^^ of instructional 
expenditures). Lesser expenditures were made for Social Adjustment, In-Ser- 
vice Education, T^ci^Jng Supplies, Nutritional Education, Transitional Classes, 
and Engl i sh. 

Among the supportive services, the* largest expenditure was for psycho- 
logical and diagnostic services, accounting for 37-'^% of the total. Other 
major areas of expenditure within this category were community services 
(18.2%), social worker services (15-9%), and counseling (13-2%). 
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TABLE I .3 



DISTRIBUTION OF COMBINED EXPENDITURFS 
AND PERCENTAGES FOR TITLE I PROGRAMS 1973-7^'^ 



Instructional Activities 



Expend! tares 



English as a Second Language 
industrial Arts 

Pre-school Learning Activities 
Kindergarten Learning Activities 
Language Arts/Communication Skills 
Learning D i sab i 1 i t / Act i v i t ies 
Ha thenkit ics 

Remed i a 1 /Correct i ve Reading 
Sc iences 

Special Activities for Dropouts 
Special Activities, Special Ed. 
Other 

TOTAL COST OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 



Supportive Service Activities 

Community Services 
Counsel i ng 
Dental /Med lea I 

Psychological and Diagnostic 

Social Worker Services 

Speech and Hearing 

Transpor ta t ion 

Student Body Act iv i t i es 

Otheri^ 

TOTAL COST OF SUPPORTIVE ACTIVITIES 

TOTAL COST OF INSTRUCTIONAL AND 
SUPPORTIVE ACTIVIWES 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS, CAPITAL 
OUTLAY, FIXED CHARGES, MAINTENANCE, 
OPERATION OF PLANT 

GRAND TOTAL 

I'^lncludes Title I funds expended in 



$ 



392,975 
37,926 
38,386 
121 ,005 
110,57A 
9^* Jll 
A67,5il 
1,818,978 
5,'»86 
72,516 
160,9^*9 
215,^07 



$3.536,A2A 



Percent of 
Instruct ional 

and Service 
Expendi tures 

10.2 



$ 55.186 
AO, 052 
5.619 
11^,016 
^18,300 
210 
23.395 
5, 0^17 
12,7'»8 

$ 30^1,573 



$3.8^*0,997 

$ 800,891 
$'i,6M ,888 
Type 5 programs 



12.2 

0.1 
1.9 
A. 2 
5.6 



92.1 



l.A 
1.0 
0.1 
3.0 
1.3 
0.1 
0.6 
0.1 

0.3 
7.9 



100.0 



Percent of 
I nstruct ional 
Expend i tures 

11.1 

1.1 

1.1 

3.^ 

3.1 

2.7 
13.2 
51.^ 

0.2 

2.1 

h.S 

6.1 



100.1 

Percent of 
Support ! ve 
Expend! tures 

18.2 
13.2 

1.8 
37.^ 
15.9 

0.0 

7J 

1.7 

k.2 

100.0 



Percen t 
of 

Total 
Expend i tures 

8.5 
0.8 
0.8 

2.6 

2.k 

2.0 
10. 1 
39.2 

0.0 

1.6 

3.5 

k.6 



76.2 



1.2 
0.9 
0. I 
2.5 
i .0 
0.0 

0.5 

0. 1 

0.3 

6.6 



82.7 
17.3 

100.0 
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More instructive, perhaps, is a comparison of expenditures from year to 
year to see whether shifts in funding allocations reflect trends. Table 1.^ 
pr<»sents the major categories of Title I expenditures for fiscal 1972-73 and 
fiscal 1973"7^. There are a number of shifts in funding allocations which 
are quite apparent, perhaps the most striking being the relative percentages 
of funds expended within the three major categories of Instructional Activi- 
ties, Supportive Services Activities, and Administrative Costs. The per- 
centage of total funds spent for Instructional Activities has increased by 
6.8^ (from 6S.k% to 76.2%), that for Supportive Services Activities has de- 
creased 3.6% (from 10.2% to 6.6%), and that for Administrative Costs has 
decreased 3.1% (from 20. A% to 17.3%)* The decrease in expenditures for Ad- 
ministrative Costs continues, and accelerates, a similar decrease noted 
from fiscal 1971-72 (a decrease of 0.9%); the decrease in Supportive Services 
expenditures reverses the increase (1.1%) for such expend i tures from 1971-72 
to 1972-73. 

Within the Instructional Activities category, the most noticeable shifts 
occur in the areas of Reading and Ma thferr^at i cs . The A .'*%-. decrease in percent- 
age of total expenditures {from ^3.6% to 33.2';0 allocated to Reading is prob- 
ably reflective of the previously notvid large decrease in the size of the 
Title I reading program in the city of Providence. The kjt increase in 
r percentage of total expenditures (from 5.^*% to 10.1%) allocated to Mathe- 
matics continues the shift observable between fiscal 1971-72 and fiscal 1972- 
73 (+2.2%). 

Wit^^in the Supportive Services Activities category,*' the largest shifts 
occur i.-^ the areas of counseling (-2.1%), psychological and diagnostic 
services (+1.^^), and social worker services (-1.6?',). The increase for 
psychological and diagnostic services continues the shift between 1971-72 
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TABLE 1 

COMPARISON OF AREAS OF EXPENDITURES 
TITLE I FUNDS 1972-73 and 1973-7'* 





1 973-7^ 




1972-73 




Pp r r pn f n f 




pp rrpn f of 




ris t ruct i ona 1 


Percent 


1 ns t ruct iona 1 




and Se r v i ce 


of 


and Se rv i ce 


Instructional Activi ties 


Expend i tures 


To ta 1 


Expend i tures 


English as a Second Language 


10.2 


8 5 


9-3 


Industrial Arts 


1 .0 


0.8 




Pre- School and Ki ndergarten 


'1.2 


l.h 


3.3 


Language Arts/Comm. Skills (l) 


2.9 


2.k 




Learning Disability Skills (l) 


2.5 


2.0 




Mathemat ics 


12.2 


10.1 


6.7 


Remed iai /Corrective Reading 


kl.h 


39.2 


53.5 


Sc iences 


0.1 


0.1 


0. 1 


Special Activities, Dropouts (1) 1.9 


1.6 




Special Education 


'1.2 


3.5 


2.5 


Other (2) 


5.6 




10.3 



of 
Total 

1 .2 
2.6 



5.^1 
i»3.6 
0.1 

2.0 
8.2 



TOTAL COST OF 
ACTIVITIES 



INSTRUCTIONAL 



Supportive Services 
Ac t i V i t i e s 



92.1? 76.2^ 
$3,536,'i2'i. 



87.2^ 69. 
$3,238,85'*. 



Community Services (1) 


\M 


1 


.2 








Counsel i ng 


1.0 


0 


9 


3.7 


3 


.0 


Dental/Medical 


0.1 


0 


1 


0.2 


0 


.2 


Psychological and Diagnostic 


3.0 


2 


5 


\.U 


1 


.1 


Social Worker Services 


1.3 


1 


0 


3.3 


2 


.6 


Speech and Hearing (1) 


0.1 












Transportation 


0.6 


0 


5 


0.8 


0 


.6 


Student Body Activities (l) 


0.1 


0 


1 








Other (2) 


0.3 


0 


.3 


3.3 


2 


.7 


TOTAL COST OF SUPPORTIVE 














ACTIVITIES 


7.9? 


6 


6? 


12.8? 


10 


.25 




$ 30^1', 573 






$ hl(>,51Q. 





TOTAL COST OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
AND SUPPORTIVE ACTIVITES 



ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS, CAPITAL 
OUTLAY, FIXED CHARGES, MAINTEN- 
ANCE, OPERATION OF PLANT 

GRAND TOTAL 



100.0? 82.7? 
$3, 8^10,997. 



17.3? 
$ 800,891. 

1 00 . 0? 
%k,(>h\ ,888: 



100.0? 79.6? 
$3,715,^2'4. 



20. i»? 
$ 95'*, 261. 

1 00 . 0? 
$'1 ,669,68/1. 



(1) Not reported as a separate categoiy for 1972-73. 

(2) Includes categories separately reported for 1972-73 but not for 19'73-7'i. 



and 1972-73 (+0.5%), while the decrease for counseling reverses the in- 
crease between those years (+1.2^); there was no change in percentage of 
total expenditures for social workers services for 1971-72 and 1972-73. 
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STATE COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



The State Compensatory Education Act: Chapter 160, Section IV, Public 
Laws of 1968, was enacted during the 1968 legislative session of the State 
of Rhode Island. The guidelines to the administration of this bill indicate 
its purpose: 



*'The purpose of the appropriation is to provide 
financial assistance to school programs for the 
disadvantaged chi 1 d current 1 y in operation and 
such programs initiated by the school district 
in the future and as approved by the department," 



This state compensatory education bill is very closely related to Title I 
administratively in that the same personnel administer both bills. Entitle- 
ments of school districts for state compensatory funds is based on the same 
number of low-income children for w'Kxn they are allotted Title I funds. The 
method by which priorities are established and the realtionship between State 
Compensatory and Title I Programs is described below: 
Each school ranked will fall into one ot the following priorities: 



A. Title I eligible schools 
operating Title I programs 



(l) State funds may be used to 
supplement Title I projects 
(optional) to provide addi- 
tional services (new or ex- 
isting) for disadvantaged 
chi Idren. 



(2) State funds may be used to 
continue existing Title I 
projects if Title I funds 
have been transferred to 
another Title I project. 



B. Title I eligible school not 
operating Title I Programs 



(1) If priorities Al or A2 are 
not elected, state funds 
may be used to impl ement 
projects in priority B 
schools according to the 
order in which they are 
ranked . 



1 i 



(2) State funds may be used 
to initiate new projects 
or to continue or supple- 
ment existing projects 
which are local ly funded . 

(3) If new programs are imple 
mented, any services pro- 
vided therein must also 
be made available to chil 
dren in existinq Title I 
projects who have similar 
needs . 

C. Non-eligible schools under (1) State funds may be used 

Title i in these schools only 

after the needs in B have 
been met and only in 
schools where there is 
sufficient number of dis- 
advantaged childrf»n to 
make a prograrri feasible. 

(2) Program must be for dis- 
advantaged with others 
only on a space availab e 
bas i s . 

(3) Services provided must 
also be provided to chil- 
dren in Ti tie I el ig ibi e 
schools w!io have need for 
such services. 



The distribution of funds, numbers of public and non-public enrollees, 
and per-pupil expenditures by school districts for Section k programs are 
presented in Table 1.5. There i s an increase of slightly over $120,000 in 
total state compensatory fund expenditures over 1972-73. 
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TABLE 1 .5 



STATE COMPENSATORY FUND (SECTION k) EXPENDITURES 
AND NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS BY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



LEA'S 



'^Enrol Iment 



"Expended 



Br i stol 

Bur r i 1 1 vi 1 1 e 

Cranston 

Cumber land 

East Greenwich 

East Providence 

Foster 

Kopki nton 

Li ncol n 

Mi ddletown 

Newport 

New Shoreham 

North Kingstown 

North Providence 

North Smithfield 

Pawtucket 

Provi dence 

Smi thf ield 

Ti vfirton 

Warren 

Wa rw i c k 

West Warwick 

Woonsocket 

Exeter-West Greenwich 
Foster Glocester 

TOTAL 



S 23,116.73 
15,631 .00 
80,026.08 
10,200.00 
11 ,270.65 

2,7*13.00 
'»,721 .00 

i**, 993. 00 

58,^3.39 
101 ,5'»0.00 
1 ,233.00 
3'»,'»53.00 
19,8'»2.00' 
6,189.00 
182,537.00 
773,3^6.92 
15,568.00 
9,762.00 
18,822.00 
102,591 .63 
28,6'»7.00 
32,898.'«3 
6,572.00 
5,505.53 

$1 ,619,821 .13 



Pub 1 i c 


Norr-Publ i c 


Total 


PPE 






88 


$ 262.69 


ho 




kQ 


390.78 


? P 


28 


357 


22*4. 16 


66 




66 


15'».55 




20 


71 


158. 7'j 


72 




11 


825.68 


^8 




38 


72. 18 


kQ 


— 


ijO 


118. 03 


120 




120 


12'».9'» 


'»32 




'»32 


13'».59 


36Q 




360 


282.06 


k\ 




k\ 


30.07 


200 


00 


200 


172.27 


72 




72 


275.58 


}h 




\h 


'»'»2.07 


555 




555 


.328.90 


9,675 




9,675 


79.93 


1 1 




1 1 


1,'»15.27 


33 




. 33 


295.82 


31 




'31 


607.16 


200 


37 


237 


'J32.88. 


126 


12 


138 


207.59 


870 




870 


37.81 


135 




135 


'»8.68 


20 




20 


275.28 


13,619 


97 


13,716 


$ 118.10 



5^ Section h Programs only, not including .Type 5 Programs, 
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Table 1.6 presents the distribution of funds expended in programs 
funded solely by state compensatory funds. Of the total expended, 58.7^ 
went for Instructional Activities, 26.9!^ for Supportive Service Activities, 
and \^.kZ for Administrative costs. These figures compare to the respective 
Title I figures of 76.2^, 6.6%, and 17.3%. 

In the area of Instructional Activities, the largest identifiable ex- 
penditures is for Remedial/Corrective Reading [3^-5% of instructional ex- 
penditures and 18.5^ of total expenditures). The next largest category is 
"Other/' which accounts for ^7-9^ of instructional expenditures and 28.1% 
of total expenditures. Included within this "Other" category are Transi- 
tional Rooms, Guidance, Reading Consultants, Work-Study Skills, Psychologi- 
cal Services, Tutoring, Supplies, Teachers, Clerical Services, and Miscel- 
laneous lnstructioi;al Expenses. 

In the area of Supportive Service Activities, the largest expenditures 
are for Transportation (^3-2% of service expenditures and J 1.6% of total 
expenditures), "Other" (29.8% apd 8»0% respectively), and counseling {22. k% 
and 6.0% respectively). The "Other" category was primarily food services. 
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TABLE 1 .6 

DISTRIBUTION FOR COMBINED EXPENDITURES AND 
PERCENTAGES FOR SECTION k PROGRAMS 1973-7'* 







re» Cvnt 01 




r c r t en L 






Instruct lOnal 


Percent of 


of 






and Service 


1 ns true t iona 1 


Total 


1 nstruct ional Ac t i v i 1 1 es 


Expend i tures 


Expend! ti.res 


Expend i tures 


Expendi tures 


Bi 1 ingual 


$ 33,030 


2 .0 


2 .9 


1 7 
1 .7 


English as a Second Language 


Or 9 CO 


c 1 


7 c 




Industrial Arts 






^ .0 


9 9 


Pre-School Learning Activities 


9,773 


0.6 


0.9 


0.5 


Kindergarten Learning Activities 


21 ,540 


1 .3 


1 .9 


1 1 
1 . 1 


Learning Disability Activities 


30,900 


1 .9 


0 7 
2.7 


1 A 
1 . 0 


Mathematics 


2,910 


0.2 


0.3 


A 1 
0. 1 


Remedial/Corrective Reading 


358, 9^*7 




31.5 


10. 5 


Special Activities for Dropouts 


5,798 


0.3 


A C 
0.5 


A 1 


special Activities, Special Ed 


1 AAA 


U .iC 


A 1 


A 1 


Other 


5^*5,763 


32 .8 


'»7.9 


2o . 1 


TOTAL COST OF INSTRUCTIONAL 










ACTIVITIES 


$1 ,l'iO,03A 


68.6 


100. oi 


58.7 




- 




Percent of 










Suppor t i ve 




Supportive Service Activities 






Expend i tures 




Conwunity Services 


$ 1,'»33 


O.l 


0.3 ^ 


0.1 


Counse ) ing 






9 9* /i 


A n 
0 . u 


Dental /Medical 


12,609 


0.8 


2.') 


0.6 


Psychological and Diagnostic 


1,695 


0.1 


0.3 


0.1 


Soc^l >/Qrker Services 


7.81.6 


0.5 


1.5 


O.'i 


Transporta t ion 


225,887 


13.6 


'.3.2 


11.6 


S^dent Body Activities 


105 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


-OWtr 


155,825 




29.8 


8.0 


TOTAL COST OF SUPPORTIVE ACTIVITIES 


522,635 


31 .A 


100.0 


26.9 


TOTAL COST OF INSTRUCTIONAL AND 










SUPPORTIVE ACTIVITIES 


$i ,662.669 


100.0 




85.6 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS, CAPITAL 










OUTLAY, FIXED CHARGES. MAINTENANCE, 










OPERATION OF PLANT 


$ 280,296 








GRAND TOTAL 


$1 ,9't2,965 






100.0 
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Joint State and Title I Funded Programs 

State Section k funds can be used separately to operate compensatory 
education programs or may be combined with Title I funds to operate jointly 
funded programs (Type 5 programs). As is indicated earlier (Table l.l), 
a' total of 16 Type 5 projects were funded during 1973'?^- These 16 projects 
served'a total of 2,875 children (2,585 public and 290 non-public) al a 
cost of $1,^15,675-26. The per-pupil expenditure across all 16 programs 
was $^92.^^1. 



TABLE 1 .7 

TYPE 5 EXPENDITURES AND NUMBER 
OF PARTICIPANTS BY SCHOOL DISTRICT 





LEA'S 


Expended 


Public Non-Public Total 


PPE 



Barri ngton 


$ ill, 627. 26 


220 


15 


235 $ 


117 


Ak 


Central Falls 


20'<,0'<8.58 


278 


75 


353 


578 


.Qk 


Coven try 


80,971 .5A 


1.3'* 


27 


161 


502 


93 


Cumberland 


25,230.98 


50 




v50 


^04 


62 


G locester 


9,961 .7'* 


30 




\30 


332 


.06 


James town 


18,101 .00 


A9 




*9 


369 


M 


Johns ton 


86,720.5'< 




17 


151 


51^ 


.31 


Little Compton 


7,139.56 


73 




13 


97 


80 


Nar ragansett 


26,89^.50 


52 


\k 


66 


A07 


't9 


Newport 


20'<,178.95 


WO 


30 


510 


AOO 


.35 


Portsmouth 


98,656.56 


201 




201 


A90 


.83 


Richmond 


9,551 .39 


23 




23 


k\k 


M 


Sc i tuate 


'<0,63A.99 


92 




92 


kk\ 


.68 


South Kingstown 


56,321 .15 


50 


5 


55 


1 ,02't 


.02 


Woon socket 




666 


107 


773 


628 


.00 


C ha r i ho 


20,210.00 


53 




53 


381 


.32 


TOTAL 


$1,/<15 ,675.26 


2,585 


290 


2,875 $ 


kSl 


k\ 
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Al 1 Programs 

For all lea's in the state which operated funded programs during 1973"" 
Table 1.8 presents per-pupil expenditures for non-Title I funds, Title 
I projects, Section ^ projects, and Type 5 projects, as well as numbers of 
chfldren in each district and in each type of project. Non-Title I expendi- 
tures ranged from $735 to $1,800 per pupil; Title I expenditures ranged 
from $105.53 to $673.93 per pupil; Section ^ expenditures ranged from $30.07 
to $1,^^15.27 per pupil; and Type 5 expenditures rangecj from $97. 80 to 
$1,02^^.02 per pupil. Size of program went 'fr^m a low of 11 (Smithfield, 
Section ^) to 9>675 (Providence, Section ^) . ^ x 

The distribution of all funds expended across the t\}.ree types, of funded 
programs (Title 1, Section ^ and Type 5) is presented in Table 1.9. Seventy- 
one percent of all funds were spent on instructional activities, 12.6^ on 
supportive service activities, and 16. on administrative costs. In the in- 
structional activities category the largest expenditures were for reading 
(33.1''^ of total expenditures), English as a Second Language (7.3'^^), Mathe- 
matics (7.1?) and "Other" (11.6:^). In the supportive services category, the 
largest expenditures were for transportation (3.8^. of total expenditures), 
counseling {2.^%) , and "Other" (2.6'/>). 

Table 1..10 presents an unduplicated count-of participants, total expend- 
itures, and per-pupil expenditures for all types of programs. The number of 
participants is down for Title I and Type 5 projects and up for Section ^ 
projects: Title I down from 15»083 to 9»'^'^0; Section ^ up from 12,881 to 
13,71^; Type 5 projects down from ^,696 to 2,875- Expenditures for projects 
funded only by Title I are down just over $8,000 (from $3,57^»303 to 
$3>566,256); for Section ^ only projects, total expenditures are dovn Just 
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TABLE 1.8 

PER-PUPIL EXPrNDIlUKIS AND NUMBERS 
or CHIlDHrN IN FUNDLD PROGRAMS 



PER-PUPIL EXPENDITURES NUMBER OF SCHOOL AtE CHILDREN 

-3- 



& 

LEA* s 


Non-Ti 


tie 1 


Title 


1 Section 


k Type 5 


Total 
in 

Distric 


Title 1 


Section 


4) 


Bar r 1 ng ton 


$1 ,01 1 


.13' $ 


1 16 


9** ^ 


$ 




$ 177. 


1^ 


5,005 


16 





w 


Br 1 sto 1 


1,088 


81 




02 


262. 


69 






'{.l 14 


\kl 


88 




Burn 1 1 VI 1 1 e 


92 2 


.78 




05 


390 


78 






2.836 


72 


40 




Centra 1 Fa 1 1 s 


912 


.75 


107. 


\k 






578, 


Ok 


3.837 


88 





Id 


Covent ry 


1 ,o8o 


l'^ 










502 


93 


6,873 







i 0 1 


CrOnston 


1,053 




S^O 


59 


22** 


16 






15,317 


368 


357 




Cumber 1 and 


77 k 


00 


2\k 


k3 


155 


55 


50^. 


62 


7.5'<8 


211 


66 




East Greenwich 


1.097 


.91 


123 


97 


158, 


7k 






3.041 


192 


71 




East Providence 


773 


.00 


378, 


71 


825 


68 






I2,79'< 


ki>S 


72 




Foster 


1.369 


.00 


105 


53 


72 


18 






29^ 


Ik 


38 




Gloces t er 


939 


.00 










332 


06 


680 








Hopk i nton 


S93 


.70 


157 


96 


118 


03 






978 


77 


140 




Jamestown 


987 


.30 










369. 


41 


777 









Johnston 


897 


.00 










57** 


.31 


5.073 






1 C 1 


LIncol n 


85^>00 


391 


12 


\2k 


Sk 






3.858 


no 


120 




Little Compton 


754 


M 










97 


80 


kS\ 






1 i 


Hiddletown 


S^h 


.96 


225 


^^8 


\3k 


59 






k^se] 


576 


^32 




Nar raganset t 


1 »02l 


.00 










k07 


49 


\,77k 






66 


Ncwpor t 


M92 


.00 


I60 


ko 


282 


06 


koo 


35 


6,078 


72 


360 


1 n 

P 1 u 


New Shoram 


1 ,800 


.00 


113 


20 


30 


07 






lO'i 


201 


k\ 




North Kinqstown 


M30 


.72 


37^i 


99 


172 


27 






6.788 


1^2 


200 ^ 




North Providence 






320 


79 


275 


58 






^.928 


180 


72 




North Smithfield 


916 


.00 


375 


30 


kk2 


07 






2,395 


50 


\k 




Pawtiickot 


3k7 


.00 


^^51 


86 


328 


90 






15.690 


1.019 


555 




Por t snout h 


991 


M 










kso 


.83 


3.853 






201 


Providence 


1 ,216 


.00 


k\\ 


88 


79 


.93 






29.615 


^.'<9l 


9.675 




Richmond 


7^7 


M 












k\ 


•A A 






'23 ' 


Sc i tuate 


997 


.32 










kk]. 


68 


1.988 






92 


Smi thf iold 


939 


.?1 


30k 


09 


I.M5 


27 






3.785 


135 


11 




South Kingstown ^ 


1.255 


.00 










\,02k 


02 


3.282 








Tiverton 


1 .026 


.'?? 


179 


.23 


295 


.82 






3.381 


150 


33 




Warren 


1.085 


.^7 


kk2 


39 


607 


16 






2M7 


102 


31 




Warwick 


979 


.00 


673 


93 


^32 


.89 






22,029 


357 


237 




Wester 1 y 


937 


.66 


368 


^^9 










^,410 


no 






West Wcirwick 


735 


.00 


k22 


k7 


207 


59 






5.266 


120 


138 




Woonsoct-et 


1 ,0M 


J\2 






37 


81 


628 


.00 


10,876 




870 


773 


Exe ter-W.Crecnwi ch 


1 .027 


78 


137 


.13 


'i8 


.68 






1.153 


no 


135 




Char i ho 


1.097 


.76 










381 


.32 


1.508 






53 


Fostcr-Glocestor 


1.137 


.00 


350 


.56 


275 


.28 






\Mk 


30 


20 





^Total includes public and non-public. 



A^'Dota not reported by LEA. 
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lAOLE 1.9 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMBINED IXPfNDITURLS AND' 
PERCENTAGES FOR ALL FUNDED PROGRAMS 1573-7'* 







Percent of 






i 




Instructional 


Percent of 


Percent 






and Service 


1 n s t rue t i ona 1 


of To t a 1 


Instructional Activities 


Expend i t ures 


Expend i tures 


Expend i tures 


Expend i tures 


Bi 1 inqua 1 


$ 33,030 


0.6 


0.7 


0:5 


English as a Second Language 


^78,228 


8.7 


10.2 


7.3 


Industrial Arts, 


81 ,132 


1 .5 


1.7 


1.2* 


Pre-Schoo) Learn Irxj Activities 


A8,159 


0.9 


1 .0 


0.7 


Kindergarten Learning Activities 


1^*2,551 


2.6 


3.0 


2.2 


Language Art s/Cominun i cat ion Skills 110,57^* 


2.0 


2.k 


1.7 


Learning Disobility Activicies 


125,619 


2 .3 


2.7 


1.9 


Mathcmat ics 


^♦70,^21 


8.5 


10.1 


7. 1 


Remcd ia 1 /Cor rcct 1 ve Readlivj 


2, 177,9?5 


39.6 


A6.6 


' 33. 1 


Sc lences 


5,^86 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


Special Activities fpr Dropouts 


78, 3H 


1 .h 


1 .7 


1.2 


Special Activities, Special Ed. 


I63,8'i9 


3.0 


3.5 


2.5 


Other 


761,170 


13.8 


16. 3 


11.6 


TOTAL COST OF INSTRUCTIONAL 










ACTIVITIES 


$^,676,^58 


85.0% 


100.0* 


71.0^ 








Percent of 










Support i vo 




Supportive Service Activities 






Expend i tures 




Cofranunity Services 


$ 56,619 


1 .0 


6.8 


0.9 


Counsel i nq 


157,287 


2.9 


19.0 




Dental /Medical 


18,228 


0.3 


2.2 


0.3 


Psychological and Diagnostic 


Hi), 711 


2.1 


WkO 


1.8 


Social Worker Services 


56,1A6 


1 .0 


6.8 


0.9 


Speech and Hearing 


210 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Tronspor tat i on 


2^19,28? 


A. 5 


30.1 


3.8 


Student Body Activities 


5,152 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


Other , 


168,573 


3.1 


20. A 


2.6 


TOTAL COST OP SUPPORTIVE 










ACTIVITIES 


$ 827,208 


15.0% 


100.0 % 


12.62 


TOTAL COST OF INSTRUCTIONAL AND 










SUPPORTIVE ACTIVITIES 


$ 5,503,666 


100.0% 







ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS. CAPITAL 
OUTLAY, riXEO CHARGES, MAINTENANCE, 

OPERATION OF PLANT $ I,08l,l87 16.^^ 

GRAND TOTAL $6,58'i,853 100. 0^> 
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over $29,000 (from $1,650,928 tc $1,621,^89); for Type 5 projects, total 
expenditures are down $115,000 (from $1 ,5 12, I08 to $ I , 397 , lOB) . * Tota I ex- 
penditures for all fun.ded programs <ire down j^st over $152,000 (from 
$6,737,339 to $6,58^,B53). As could be expected on the basis of lUc smoll 
decrease in total fundincj and the 20. 3^^' decrease in number of participants, 
per-pupi I expenditures are higher for I973~7^. For Title I projects: up 
59.^- (from $236.98 to $377.78). For Section ^ projects: Jown 7.8^ (from 
$128.17 to $118.22). For Type 5 projects: up Sn (from $321.99 to $^85.95) 
Per-pupi I expenditure across all funded programs is up 25. 3t, (from $20L8^ 
to $252.96) . 



TABLE 1.10 

PER-PUPI L EXPENDITURES, ALL FUNDED PROGRAMS 





Number 
of Projects 


Undupl icated 

Count of 
Pcir t i c i pants 


Expendi tures 


PPE 


Title 1 on 1 y 






$3,566,256 


$377 . 


78 


Sec t ion ^ 


29 


13,716 


1 ,621 ,^83 


1 18. 


2? 


Type 5 


16 


?,875 


1 , 397 . 1 08 


W,. 


95 


Al 1 Funded Proqranis 




?6,03l 


$6,58'i,80 3 




¥> 
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CHAPTER 2 
CHILDREN SERVED 

c 

Participants By Grade 

The number of children served by funded programs' dur ing the 1973" 7^ 
academic year is shown in Table 2.1, according to grade level and public 
and non-public school enrollment. 

The largest enrollment occurs in third-grade, with ]]% of the total at 
that level. Nearly a third of the total enrollment occurs within the first 
three grades (32^).; whcr. pre-school and' ki,aciergarten figures are added to 
the total ;n grades one to thpee^ vTe see that 39-6%;Of.al) children 'irr all 
funded programs are at or below the third grade Jevel. These percent^^qes 
remain fairly constant across Title I and Section k programs but increase 
in Type 5 programs to k'iZ and ^SJty respectively. The percentage of chil- 
cred in grades four through six '(all programs) is 30.6?,; in grades seven 
through nine, 17.1%; in grades ten through twelve, 10.5%J in special educa- 
tion, 1.6?;. ^ 

Comparisons/wi th figures from 1972-73 are not possible, sinfce 1973-7^' 
figures represent an unduplicated count, while those for 1972-73 represent 
a duplicated count of participants. 
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The distribution of participants in all funded programs by ethnic or 
language group is presented in Table 2.2. The percentage of bVack children 
in these programs decreased from 2]% in 1972-73 to 18^ in 1973-7^. No other 
comparative, statements about groups can be made since new reporting categor- 
ies were introduced for 1973^7^. 



TABLE 2.2 

ETHNIC/LANGUAGE GROUP BREAKDOWN OF 
COMPENSATORY EDUCATION PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 1973~7^ 



Black 18. 0^^ 

Portuguese Speaking ^.5^ 

Spanish Speaking ^^0% 

American Indian 2.^?; 

Other Foreign Speaking \ .6% 
As ian American 

Other 69.0% 
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Public and Non-Public Participation 

The numbers and percentages of public and non-public school children 
enrolled in funded programs for the years 1%5*66 to 1973-7^ are presented 
in Table 2.3, As has been noted earlier in this report, 1973-7^ saw a sharp 
decrease from 1972-73 in the number of children enrolled in Title I pro- 
grams. This decrease came primarily in the public school category, with 
the result that the percentage of public school participants in these pro- 
grams fell from 3\% to 86?;, while that of non-public school participants 
rose from 3% to \kl. A similar change is noted in Type 5 programs, where 
the percentage of public school participants dropped from 3Sl to 30%, while 
that of non-public school participants rose from 5% to The oppOb i te 

situation exists for Section k prog-'ams, with the public school percentage 
rising from 3Z% to 33% and the non-public school percentage dropping from 
1% to \%. Total enrollment figures within program tyjies are not comparable, 
since the 1972-73 figures represent duplicated counts, whereas those for 
1973" 7'' are undupl icated. 

For the second consecutive year, total school enrollment in the state 
has decreased - down from 1972-73, and down 11.6°^ from the peek reached 

in 1969-70 (See Table 2.k) Also for the second consecutive year, to .il 
public school enrollment has droppcJ — down 3.1^- from 1972-73, and down 
6.6'^ from the I969-7O peak. Non-public school enrollment has stecdily de- 
creased, both as a total figure and as a percentage of total school enroll- 
ment., from its peak in 1966-67. While the public school percentage of to- 
tal school enrollment has risen stea-dily from the base year 1965-66 -- from 
76.8'^ that year to 87. 2X in 1973" 7'*, up 0.8'^; from 1972-/3 to 1973" " non- 
public school enrollment has^ of course, steadily declined — fro' 23.?>, in 
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1965-66 to 12.8% in 1973-7^. 

The percentaqe of public school children enrolled in Title I programs 
has fluctuated from year to year and now btands at its lowest level since 
Title I fundinc) began. The percentage is virtually the same as 1972-73 for 
enrollment in SecLioc U programs, and the low6st for the three years of Type 
5 programs for which data are available. The percentage of non-public school 
children in Title I programs is down 0.5% from 1972-73,- but above \is lowest 
figure of 1969-70. That for Section h and Type 5 programs appears to be down 

s 

considerably, but, s i nee f 1972-73 figures are duplicated, no comparison is 
real ly possible. 

Of the \Qk,05] public school students in Rhode Island during 1973-7^*, 
24,280, or 13.2^, were enrolled in a Compensatory Education Program. Of the 
26,919 non-public school students, 1,751, or 6.5%, were enrolled in a Compen- 
satory Education Program. Of the 210,970 students enrolled in both public 
and non-public schools, 26,031, or 12.3%, were enrolled in a Compensatory Ed- 
ucation Program. 
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CHAPTER 3 
PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

Parent Advisory Committees 

Of the 89 projects , funded by Compensatory Education Funds, 81. or S]% 
reported the existence of a Parent Advisory Committee (PAC) . (See Table 

3.1). 

TABLE 3-1 

NUMBER OF PROJECTS HAVING 
PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 







YES 


NO 




NO 


ANSWER 




N 


1 




1 


ii 


i 


Title 1 


kk 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Section k 


21 


72 


/» 


19 


it 


19 


Type 5 


■ 16 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


81 


91 


/» 




i» 




Wi thin the various 


types of programs, all Title 


1 and 


Type 


5 projects 



ported having PAC's; 725; of Section k projects reported having them (19^ 
reported they did not; 19^ did not respond to the question). The total 
membership of the PAC's for these 8) p/ojects was 1,276, of which by far 
the largest portion was parents 793, or 62.1% (See Table 3.2). The next 
largest number was public school administrators 1^1, or 11.1?:, followed 
by public school teachers 139, or 10.95;. No other group exceeded 5^' of 
the total membershTp. Secondary school students comprised the smallest re- 
ported group 8, or 0.6%. 
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The great majority {77 .St) of PAC's met once a month or less frequently, 
38.3'-^ meeting monthly and 39.5'^' meeting less than once a month. (See Table 
3.3) PAC's for Type 5 projects met considerable less frequently than did 
those for Title I and Section k projects. Reimbursement for PAC related 
activities was provided *to members in 31.8% of the Title I projects (See 
Table 3.A) . - 

TABLE 3.3 

FREQUENCY OF TITLE I PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETINGS 



Title I Section k , Type 5 





N 


% 


N 


i 


N 


% 


Three or more times a month 


9 


20.5 


I 








Tw i ce a mon t h 


1 


2.3 


7" 


33.3 






Once a month 


15 


3^.1 


10 


i»7.6 


6 


37.5 


Less than once a month 


19 


i»3.2 ■ 


3 


IA.3 


10 


62.5 



TABLE 3-^ 

ARE TITLE I PARENT ADV I SORY" COMM I TTEES REIMBURSED? 



N % 

Yes I'* 31.8 

No 26 59.1 

No Answer ^ 9« ' 
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Pac's were involved in a variety of duties (See Table 3-5) the most 
common being making recommendations on Improvement of Title I programs. 

TABLE 3.5 

DUTIES OF .PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



Title I Section k Type 5 

N % . ^ I N , Z 

1. Supplied information on parents' 

view of unmet educational needs kO 30.3 16 76.2 lA 87.5 

2. Supplied information on students' 

'Views of unmet educational needs 29 65.9 12 57.1 8 50.0 

3. Made recommendations on expendi- 
tures of Title I funds ^0 90.9 17 81.0 11 68.8 

A. Participated in the -^development , 

of Title I appl ications ^1 93-2 17 81.0 8J.5 



* 5. Reviewed Title I applications 



kO 90.9 16 76.2 12 75-0 
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6. Made recommendations on improve- 
ment of Title I programs ^2 95.5 16 76.2 ]k 87.5 

7. " Participated in Title I program 

evaluations 3^ 77-3 1^ 66.7 12 75.0 

8. Recommended teacher personriel 

policy changes 15 3^.1 3 1^.3 1A 87-5 



Title I PAC's were then most commonly involved fn the development of Title 
I applications (93-2^), making recommendations on Title I expenditures 
(90.9^), reviewing Title I applications (90.9^) » and providing parental in- 
put regarding student needs (90.9^). Their least frequent duty was recom- 
mending teacher personnel policy changes (3^.1^). Section k PAC's were in- 
volved in developing applications and making recon¥iiendations on extendi' 

3/ 



tures (8U) . Their least frequent duty was also recommending teacher per- 
sonnel policy changes (I'i.}^)). For^J^^pe 5 PAC's, however, recommending 
teacher personnel polic/ changes was among the most frequently reported 
duties (87.5%). The other most common duties (all of which involved 97.5? 
of the PAC's) were supplying parental input, participating in the develop- 
ment of programs, and reviewing applications. 

The scope of the issues with which PAC*s were invoJLvied are noted in 
Table 3.6, aliTiost all of them dealing with specific projects, and a large 
majority dealing with district-wide issues. 

TABLE 3.6 

ISSUES WITH WHICH PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
HAVE BEEN CONCERNED 







Title I- 


Section h 


Type 


5 








N , 


1 ■ 


N 


i ■ 


ii 


i 




Concern ing 


the Entire District ' 




81.8 


13 


61 .9 


12 


75. 


0 


Concerning 


a District Subdivision 


28 


63.6 


11 


52. 


3 


18 


8 


Concerning 


Individual Schools 


35 


79.5 


\k 


66.7 


12 


75 


0 


Concern ing 


Specific Title 1 projects 




57.7 


19 


90.5 


13 


81 


.3 



Nearly half (^5.5^), of the Title I PAC's had both/ c 1 er i cal and tech- 
nical staff provided^ for them (See Table 3.7); th^L^^toJbcfl of those either 
reporting no staff provided or failing to respond (the assufiiption be i n^i that 
these also provided no staff) is the same (A5.5/S). 



TABLE 3.7 



STAFF PROVIDED FOR TITLE I 
PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEES 





(N = HH) 


N 


1 




Clerical Staff Only 




3 


6.8 




Technical Staff Only 




1 


2.3 




Clerical and Technical 


0 


20 


'•5.5 




No Staff Provided 




13 


29.5 




No Answer 




7 


15.9 





Fewer than half of Title I PAC's had training provided to them (19 of 
^i*, or '•3.2^). (see Tables 3-8 and 3.9) 



TABLE 3.8 

HAS TRAINING BEEN PROVIDED FOR TITLE ! CITIZENS 
PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEES SINCE JUNE, 1973? 



Yes 
No 

No Answer 



N Z 

19 '•3.2 

2'» 5'».5 

1 - 2.3 




I 

f 

Of the 19 that did get training, l8 (9^.7^) receiv.ed training in Title I 

\ 

program procedures, 1^ (73.7^) in in$tri|ctional medta and equipment, 12 
(63.2?;) in school personnel policies, 11 (57.9^) in school finance, 1 (5.3?) 
in academic curricula, and 10 (52.6?;) in "Other" areas. 



TABLE 3.9 ' - 

TYPE OF TRAINING PROVIDED TO 
TITLE I PARENT ADVISORY COMMITTEES 



(N = 19) 





A 






H 






\ . 


Tra i ning 


in 


academic cuTricula 


I 


5. 


3 


2. 
3. 


Training 
Tra i n ing 


in 
in 


school finance 

' t 

school personnel policies 


1 1 

12 


57 
63 


9 
2 


k. 


Training 


i n 


Title 1 program procedures 


18 


9'* 


7 


5. 


Tra 1 ning 


4n 


instrucfrona! media and equipment 


I't 


73 


.7 


6. 


Other 






10 


S2 


.6 
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Time of Operat ion 

Table 3-10 presents a breakdown of the number of school days each pro- 
ject was in operation. Those running for 151 or more days can be considered 
to have covered the entire school year; the total, 80, rep esents 89.9?^ of 
all funded projects during the year. Only 3 of the 89 projects (3.'*^) ran 
for fewer than 60 days. 

TABLE -3.10 
ACTUAL NUMBER OF DAYS OF OPERATION 



Number of Days Number of Projects 



Title I ^ SectTonT~ Type 5 Total 



60 or fewer 


2 


1 


0 


3 


61-90 . 


0 


0 


0 


0 


91-120 




0 


0 


k 


121-150 


• 0 


0 


2 


2 


151 or more 


38 


28 


]U 


80 


TotaH 




29 


16 


89 
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Personnel 



Table 3.11 details the kinds and nuriibers of personnel paid for by Com- 
pensatory funds during 1973-7^- ^or Title 1, the largest number of person- 
nel (5^4.6% of the full-time equivalents) is teachers; for Section 4, the 
largest number (^2.7^' of the PTE's) is teacher aides, which is also the sec- 
ond largest group {2^,]% of PTE's) for Title I. The full-time equivalent 
number of teachers is down from 1972-73 for both funding areas; numbers of 
teacher aides are down for Title I and up for Section ^- The number of direc- 
tors (PTE) is^'down 20% for Title 1 and 5Q% for Section 4. 
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TABLE 3.11 



DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL IN FUNDED PROGRAMS 
BY JOB CAIEGORY 
1973-74 



NUMBER 



FULL-TIME EQUIVALENTS 



CATEGORY 


TITLE 1 


SECTION i» 


TITLE 1 


SECTION k 


Coordinators 


26 


8 


11 .59 


2.96 


Project Directors 


16 


5 


6.35 


3.00 


Teachers 


273 


88 




52.69' 


Aides-C 1 er i ca 1 


28 






/ 1 . 1 D 


Aides- Instructional 


121 


119 


109.85 


115.66 


Tutors , 


^ 2k 


0 




0 On 


Counselors 


n 


9 


10.05 


9.00 


Social Workers 


\k 


6 


12.90 


4.70 


Diagnostic Services 
Personne 1 


n 


1 


6.33 


1 .00 


Secretar ies 


21 


13 


15.36 


8.72 


Communi ty Lias ion 
Workers 


5 


0 


5.00 


0.00 


Consul tants 


20 


7 


5M 


2.05 


Total Personnel 


571 


359 


455.31 


270.94 
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Program Act i v i t ies 

<^ 

A variety of activities are provided by the projects funded by Title I 
and Section h funds, and children may participate in one or more of the 
activities, under one or both of the funding sources. Table 3-12 presents 
the variety of instructional activities included in the projects, together 
with the reported number of participants engaged in each activity and the 
per-pupil expenditures of each activity. As was true in 1972-73> the lar- 
gest numbers of participants were in the areas of Reading (^7.8% of the 
1973"7'4 total) and Mathematics (17.8^ of the total). The other major areas 
of participant involvement are Language Arts/Communication Skills (8.1?;), 
English as -a Second Language (7.8?;) and '*Other" (10^). All other areas 
involve fewer than of participants. Per-pupil expenditures range from 
a low of $93.15 for Language Arts/Communication Skills to $1,001 for Kinder- 
garten ac t i V i t ies. 

The "Other" category includes the following activities: Creative Ex- 
perience in Language Arts, Social Studies and Science; CDC; Transitional 
Classes; Special Education: History and Social Studies; Reading; Slow Learn- 
er; Speech Therapy; Work Study Skills; Reading Consultation'; Social Adjust- 
ment; Nutritional Education; and Perceptual Training. 

Table 3.13 lists the supportive services activities provided by the 
various projects, together with the number of participants reported engaged 
in each activity and per-pupil expenditures. The largest number of partici- 
pants received services in the areas of Transportation (38.1^ of total par- 
ticipants) and "Other" (37.8^ of total). Inasmuch as Food Services appears 
to account for 99^ of the"Other" total, it ought to be separated out from 
that category on future questionnaires. 
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TABLE 3.12 

NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS Ei^JGAGED IN 
INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 
IN ALL FUNDED PROJECTS 



ACTIVITY N'^ PRE 



Bi 1 ingual 



English as a Second Language 


]]k3 


$ '<16.21 


Industrial Arts 


280 


289.76 


Kindergarten Lea rni ng Act i v i t ies 


li»l 


101 1 .00 


Language Arts/Commun ica t ion Ski 1 Is 


1187 


93.15 


Learning Disability Activities 


398 


315.63 


Ma t hetna t i c s 


2628 


179.00 


Pre-school Learning Activities 


78 


617. '<2 


Remedial/Corrective Reading 


loks 


308.97 


Sciences 


33 


166. 2i» 


Special Activities for Dropouts 


95 


82A.36 


Special Activities for Special Education 


229 


715.50 


Other 


i^iyo 


517.80 



-This is a duolicated count dover i ng a]] Title I, Section and 
Type 5 Programs . 

'■'*'An expenditure of $33,030 is reported for Bilingual activities, 
but no students are reported as participating in bilingual 
activities. 



TABLE 3. 13 

NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS ENGAGED IN 
SUPPORTIVE SERVICES ACTIVITIES IN ALL FUNDED PROJECTS 



ACTIVITY^ 



NA PPE 



Community Services j ' '♦97 $113.92 

Counsel ing Services 2922 53.83 

Dental/Medical ^02 ^5-3^ 

Psychological and Diagnostic Services 895 129.29 

Social Worker Services 1208 ^6.W 

Speech and Hearing Services 95 t 2.21 

Transportation 10, 773 23. 

Student Body Activities . 793 " ^-50 

Other ^ 10,679 ' ' 15.79 



This is a duplicated count covering all Title I, Section A, and Type 5 
Programs. 
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Training Programs 



Compensatory Education Programs often involve the use of new materials 
and/or teaching strategies, inasmuch as chjldren served by these programs 
are those for whom traditional approaches have been less successful. It is 
worthwhile, then, to look at the pre-service or in-service training programs 
provided within these programs (See Table 3.1^). Only 33?; 9f the 89 funded 
projects provided either pre- or in-service training during 1973-7^, with 
Title I projects most frequently providing training and Section k pro- 

jects least frequently providing training (2^^). 

TABLE 3.1i* 

PROJECTS PROVIDING PRE- OR IN-SERVICE TRAINING 





N 


1 


Title 1 


18 


It] 


Section ^ 


7 


2k 


Type 5 


k 


25 


Total 


29 


33 



A total of nearly $31,000 was expended on pre-service and in-service 
training (See Table 3.15). As expected, because of the differences in total 
expenditures, most of the training expenditures (86^) were in Title I pro- 
grams . 



TABLE 3.15 

EXPENDITURES FOR PRE- AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS 



TITLE 1 


SECTION k 


TYPE 5 


TOTAL 


$23,032.93 


$100.00 


$3,730.03 


$26,862.96 



/ The number of personnel involved in pre- and in-service craining pro- 
grams, and the types of training provided, are presented in Tables 3-l6 and 
3.17. Most training participants were regular classroom teachers (32?;), 
followed by project-funded teachers (21%), parents (20^), and teacher aides 
(17%)- Most of the participants, 80%, were involved in Title I projects, 
11^ in Section k projects, and 3% in Type 5 projects. 

For Title I projects, the most common objectives of the training pro- 
grams were introduction of new instructional techniques (72.2?^) and measure- 
ment, evaluation and reporting (72.2/;). Learn ing d i sabU i t ies was the only 
listed area of training objectives involving fewer than half of the projects 
For Section A projects, utilization of ancillary services {7\ .^%) and utili- 
zation of other resources (71.^^) were the most common areas of training. 
Introduction and utilization of instructional techniques and content mater- 
ial were the areas most comrponly covered in Type 5 project training sessions 
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TABLE 3.16 

PERSONNEL INVOLVED IN TRAINING PROGRAMS 
IN FUNDED PROGRAMS DURING 1973-7'i 



PERSONNEL 


Type 


NUMBER 
1' Section k 


Tvnp 


1 O La 1 


Regular Classroom Teachers 


171 


17 


7 


195 


Special Teachers 


7 


0 


0 


7 


Project Funded Teachers 


92 


22 


15 


1 29 


Counselors 


6 


6 


0 


12 


Social Workers 


k 


J 


A 

yj 


I 


School Principals 


15 


2 


0 


17 


Other Professional Personnel 


3 


5 


, 6 


111 


Parents 


122 


0 


0 


122 


Te<icher Aides 


67 


13 


2k 


1 Ok 


Other 


3 


0 


0 


3 


TOTAL 




68 


52 


610 
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TABLE 3.17 

OBJECTIVES OF PRE- AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Title I Section ^ Type 5 

N-18 N=7 N=A 

N ^ N % N ^ 



1. Introduction of new 

instructional techniques 13 72.2 3 ^2.9 A 100.0 

2. Introduction of new con- 
tent material 12 66.7 3 ^2.9 ^ 100.0 

3. Utilization of instruc- 
tional equipment and mater" 

ials. 13 72.2 ^ 57-1 ^ 100.0 

^. Measurement, evaluation, 

and reporting 11 61.1 3 ^2.9 3 75-0 

5. General orientation to the 
philosophy of compensatory 

education 10 55.6 3 ^2.9 3 75-0 

6. Culture and personality of 

educational ly di sadvantaged 10 55.6 ^ 57.1 2 50.0 

7. Types of learning disabili- 
ties 8 2 28.6 3 75.0 

8. Project planning and design 9 50.0 ^ 57.1 2 50.0 

9. Utilization of ancillary ser- 
vices (e.g. counseling) 10 55.6 5 71.^ 2 50.0 

10. Utilization of other resources 

(e.g. library, community) 12, 66.7 5 71. 2 50.0 
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The joint training aspects of pre- and in-service training programs ai^e 
covered in Table 3.I8. The most commonly found type of joint training in- 
volved teachers with teacher aides or other supportive personnel (55 '« of the 



total). Parents were involved 


in 38!^ of the 


training programs. 




- 


TABLE 3.18 






JOINT TRAINING ASPECTS 


OF PRE- AND IN- 


•SERVICE TRAINING 


- 




Title 1 


Section h 


Type 5 




N = 18 


N = 7 


N = '4 




N % 


N % 


N "/ 


With Teacher Aide or Other 








Supportive Personnel 


12 66.7 


3 


1 25>0~ 


With Other Professional 








Personnel 


8 kk.k 




2 50.0 


With Parents of Pupils 


3 16.7 


^ 57.1 • 


k 100.0 


With Other Personnel 


5 27.8 


3 ^1.3 


k 100.0 
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CHAPTER A 
EVAULATION OF READING PROGRAMS 

In addition to the program and project reports described in previous 
chapters, information concerning program characteristics and demographic 
data related to participants was obtained from que^ t ionna i res completed by 
the reading teachers in the State and Title 1 compensatory programs. ^A sum- 
mary of these data is provided in Tables ^.3, and k,]2. 'information 
concerning student performance on standardized tests was also recorded by 
the reading teachers, and an analysis of the data is presented in this chap- 
ter. The occasional discrepancy in population counts throughout the tables 
is due to invaHd or missing responses on the various forms and questioqi- 
nai res . 

Characteristics of Student Population 

A comparison by grade level of the number of participants entering the 
program for 1972-73 and 1973-7^ is presented in Table ^.1, Although t f)e 
distribution of participants for both academic years indicates that the ma- 
jor target has been students jn grades one through four, the proportion of 
students served at this level decreased from 6^^ to 52^., and the proportion 
of students in grades five through eleven increased. During 1973-7^ the 
number of students participating at the seventh-grade level was greater than 
the number participating at either the first-grade or fourth-grade level. 

The proportions of female and male students participating in reading , 
programs during 1973~7^ were and 59^ respectively, and remained approxi- 
mately the same as the previous year. The proportion of black studrnts 
decreased from 17^. to 5^- Spanish- or Portuguese-speaking students comprise 



about 5% of students in reading programs for 1973-7'), but no data Is avail- 
able from the previous year for compaiison. The lu.nilx-i m.I p.n I i c i i>.uu •. .-.i- 
rolled in parochial schools increased from 587 to Wk^. Thr l.illor 
represents about l8^ of the population served. 



TABLE h.\ 



» 

V 


PROPORTION OF 


PARTICIPANTS 

* 


ENTERING READING 


PROGRAMS 






Grade 


1972 


-73 


1973- 






Leve 1 


N 


Prop . 


N 


Prop 




K 


61 


n 


i<6 


n 




1 


1173 


\k% 


597 


10% 




2 


1362 


\(>% 


963 


15?^ 




3 


1500 


m. 


SI** 


15?, 




U 


1359 




765 


12% 




5 


klh 


6% 


519 


89; 




6 


510 


6% 


565 


9% 




7 


80/» 


\0'l 


785 


13% 




8 


3'<5 


k% 


I4I46 


n 




9 


257 


3t 


275 


k% 




10 


213 


35. 


239 






il 


56 


\% 




IX 




\l 


38 




21 






Sp.Ed. 


165 


' 1% 


3 






TOTAL 


8317 


lOOJ', 


62'<2 


100% 





The average number of students served by a single teacher ranged f rcn] 
20 to 78, with of \kk teachers reporting the assistance of a full-time 
aide, and hk% of \kQ teachers reporting the assistance of a part-Lime aide. 
For 61/; of the students, instructional activities began within three weeks of 
pretest ing. 
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Over all grades, approximately 67^> of the students were new to the 
proqrain, 1^' were repealing groJes. diui 7V, wer(* dicKjnosed as harul icnppecl. 
Absenteeism dropped from the previous year's n)ean of 13.2 doys of absence 
per pupil to a mean of 11.8. 

The distribution of IQ scores for 1973-7^, given in Table ^.2, was 
derived from more than 13 different tests administered to 5893 students 
at all grade levels. Additional tests were administered in previous ye<5rs 

TABLE k.l 

PROPORTION OF PARTICIPANTS FALLING WITHIN 
SPECIFIED IQ RANGES FOR FIVE YEARS OF PROGRAM FUNDING 



NORMAL 

IQ LEVEL DISTRIBUTION 1969-70 1970-71 1971- 72 1972-73 1973-7'* 



C 80 9'^. 

81-90 16^, 

91-100 25^. 

101-110 25' 

111-120 16>. 

>120 9'' 



9/. 


%% 


8'> 


8;. 


12 






26/. 


23> 


2h 


mi 


37 V 


36'!; 


37/ 


5'» 


20 


21', 


21"' 


22 


20 


7-' 


7'.' 




8., 


8 


11 


2V 




2V, 


/2 



The specified ranges are arbitrary and the normal distribution is based 
upon standardized scores with a mean of 100 and a standard devI.Uion of 15- 
Not all of th.e tests administered may be expressed in such clevi<^tion IQ's. 
and standard scores develope are not comparable across te^t' and iiay not xn 
continuous for all grade levels within one test. Correlations an»onq IQ tes 
vary with aqo, intellectual level and heterogeneity of i he . samp 1 cs ; af)d, 
while any two test^ niay be expressed in devi.itinn iQ's v/\ \U thr .ilk r-t-in 
and' standard deviation, they canrot be assumed to have the sdiue hi-Hiiuu, 
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since tests differ in content, mode of administration and other character- 
istics. Because of these problems, only limited interpretations of data 
derived ^"^or such d i verse i nstruments can be made. The consistent, posi- 
tively-skewed distribution may be a reflection of the fact that most IQ 
test^ are heavily loaded with verbal functions. If there were an increased 
proportion of foreign-speaking students pa^-t i c i pa t i ng in the programs during 
1973~7'^, this factor would accoynt for the increased proportion in the lower 
range of performance on these tests. 




TABLE 4.3 





.PRE-PROGRAM DATA FOR CHILDREN WHO 


PARTICIPATED 


IN 






TITLE 1 AND/OR STATE COMPENSATORY 


EDUCATION READING 






OR READING RELATED PROGRAMS IN RHODE ISLAND DURING 


1973-7'< 










No . or 




Pe rcen t 


1 teen 


Pup i 1 s 




of Pup 1 1 


1 . 


Age of part icipar.ts. . .Mean = 10 yrs. 5 nx)- 










SD = 3 yrs. 








2. 


Grade i n School : 










1 


597 




9.6 




2 


963 




15. 




3 \.......-u r 


91^ 




1'<.6 







765 




12.3 




5 


519 




8.3 




6 


565 




9.1 




7 


785 




12.6 




8 






7.1 




9 


275 




^.^ 






239 




3.8 




11 


10^ 




1 .7 






21 




0.3 






0 




0.0 






^6 




0.7 






3 




0.0 


3. 


Sex : 










1. Male 


"^671 




58.9 






- — o 

/ *^ srv 




't1 1 

T 1 . 1 


k. 


Ethnic Group: 










1 . American Indian 


31 




0.5 






288 










'<5 




0.7 




^. Puerto Rican 


'<7 




0.8 






23 




0.^ 






202 




3.3 






5'<55 




89.6 


5. 


Years child previously participated in 










Title 1 Program: 
















66.8 






1509 




24.2 




3. Two Years 


'<59 




7.4 






85 




1 .4 



TABLE A. 3 (Cont,) 



No. of Percent 
I tern Pupi 1 s of Pup! 1 s 

5 . Four Years ... . • 8 0.1 

6 . Five Years 6 0.1 



Type of School : 

V 1. Public 5085 81.6 

2. Parochial ]]k3 ]8.i* 

3. Private 0 0.0 



Number of times retained in grade: 

1. Never keSk 75.3 

2. Once 1352 21.7 

3. Twice 169 2.7 

k . Three Times 9 0.1 

5. Four or more times 3 0.0 



8. I.Q. of Participants .. .Mean = 9^.5 

SD = 12. 



9. I.Q. Tests Given: 

1. Cal Ifornia Test of Mental Maturity... 13^ 2.3 

2. Chicago Non-Verbal Examination 1 0.0 

3. Henmon Nelson Test of Mental Ability. 23 0.^ 
^. Lorge Jhorndi ke Intelligence I5J^0 26.1 

5. Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test 353 6.0 

6. SRA Primary Mental Ab i 1 i t i es . . 131 2.2 

7. SRA Tests of General Ability 9^^ 1.6 

8. Stanford Intelligence Scale for Children 86 1 5 

9. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 211 3.6 

10. Slosson (S.l.T.) 688 11.7 

11. Otis Lennon Mental Ability Test 909 15.^ 

12. Peabody Picture Vocabulary 597 10. 1 

13. Kuhlman Anderson Intelligence Test... 510 8.7 
1^. Goodenough-Harris 0 0.0 

15. SRA Tests of Educational Ability..*.. 0 0.0 

16. SRA Short Test of Educational Ability 0 0.0 

17. STA Pictorial Reasoning Test 0 0.0 

18. Ohio State Univ. Psychological Test.. 0 0.0 

19. Other 616 10.5 



TABLE ^.3 (Com.) 



No. of, Percent 

I teni Pup i 1 s of Pupi I s 

10. Month Test Administered 

1. April of preceding academic year 81 1.3 

2. May of preceding academic yfear 553 8.9 

3. June of preceding academic year 2^ 0.^ 

September of this academic year 351 3 56.8 

5. October of this academic year 171A 27-7 

6. November of this academic year. ^ 171 ^-8 

7. December of this academic year 15 0.2 

8. January of this academic year 0 O.O 

9. February of this academic year....... 112 1.8 



1 r. -Time interval in number of weeks between the 
pretest administration and the actual start 
of instructional act i vi ty : 

1 week 2271 y>J 

2 weeks ! • • 1127 * ^ - 2 

3 weeks 375 6.1 

h weeks 28 0.5 

weeks ^ ^-^ 

6 weeks. . - . ^ 0.7 

7 weeks 3 0 0 

8 weeks ^^-'^ 

9 weeks 1 0.0 

10 weeks 0 0.0 

1 1 weeks 0 0.0 

12 weeks 27 0.^4 

13 weeks 0 0.0 

1^4 weeks • 1 0.0 

15 weeks 0 0.0 

16 weeks 0 0 0 

17 weeks 0 0.0 

18 weeks. 0 0.0 

19 weeks or more '*71 7.6 



12. Was Gates-MacGini t ie taken? 

1. Yes 5^M 3 87.2 

2. No test 1 0.0 

3. California 675 10.9 

Metropolitan 117 i .9 
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TABLE ^.3 (ContJ 



No. of Percent 
Pup i 1 s of Pupi ] s 



13. Coded form of test: 

1. Gates Primary A Sjh 10.9 

2. Gates Primary B 928 I5.0 

3. Gates Primary C 77I ]2.5 

h. Gates Survey D ; ]26l 20!^* 

5. Gates Survey DM 134 2.2 

6. Gates Survey E 99] ' ]g j 

7- Gates Survey EH 99 ] 5 

8. Gates Survey F ] 70 2 8 

9. Gates Readiness 38] 6*2 

10. California Form 1 ] 00 ] .6 

1) . Cal i fornia Form 2 250 

12. California Form 3 175 2.8 

13. California Form ^ 120 1.9 

Metropolitan Readiness Form 1........ II7 1.9 

15. Metropolitan Readiness Form 2 0 0.0 
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TABLE k.k 

POST-PROGRAM DATA FOR CHILDREN WHO PARTICIPATED IN 
TITLE I AND/OR STATE COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
^ READING OR READING RELATED PROGRAMS IN 
RHODE ISLAND DURING ISyS-?** 



I tern 



No. of 
Pupi Is 



Percent 
of Pupils 



I . 



Days absent by pupil Mean - 11.8 

SO = I I .i» 

Left program before. its regular termination time: 

1. Yes 658 

2. No 5509 

Diagnosed handicapped: 

1. Mental ly Retarded 20 

2. Hard of Hearing 71 

3. Deaf ^ 

Speech Impaired 9| 

5. Crippled ^ 

6. Visually Handicapped 99 

7. Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 62 

8. Other Heath Impaired ^ 77 

9. No Handicap Diagnosed 5ol7 

Post-test Gates taken: 

1. Yes, Gates taken 5055 

2. No test ^98 

3. California o55 

Metropol i tan 

Post Test administered: 

1. October of this school year 6 

2. November of this school year '•3 

3. December of this school year 23 

January of this school year 228 

5. February of tnis school year 53 

6. March of this school year 26 

7. April of this school year 25'» 

8. May of this school year 3935 

9. June of this school year ''60 



10.7 
89.3 



0.3 
1.2 
0.0 
1 .5 
0.1 
I .6 
I .0 
1 .3 
93.0 



83.1 

10.8 
I .2 



0.1 
0.7 

3.9 
0.9 
O.'i 

69.0 
20.0 
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TABLE k.k (Cont.) 



I tern 



No. of 
Pupi 1 s 



VC\ LCUi 

ol Pupils 



6. Coded test form- 

1 . Gates Primary A 677 12.0 

2. Gates Primary B 860 I5.2 

3. Gates Primary C 716 12.7 
Gates Survey D 80i ll».2 

5. Gates Survey DM ^66 8.2 

6. Gates Survey E 723 J2.0 

7. Gates Survey EM 328 5.8 

8. Gates Survey F 1 ^ ^.8 

9. Gates Readiness 297 3.^ 

10. California Form 1 ^51 2.7 

11 . Cal ifornia Form 2 ^ 87 3.3 

12. California Form 3 2.2 

13. Cal ifornia Form k 98 1.7 

\k. Metropolitan Readiness Form 1 0 0.0 

15* Metropolitan Readiness Form 2 70 \ .2 
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Program Charoclor ist ics 

Individualization oT Instruction 

Table k.5 gives the number of teachers participating in the re<idin<i pro 
grams and the number of students for whom post-program data were available. 

TABLE ^.5 

NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS IN READING PROGRAMS 





Lea Code 


Students 




Teachers 


Average Student- 










Teacher Ratio 


02 


73 






37 


O*! 


221 




Q 

8 


28 


06 


1 03 




•4 


26 


07 


312 


1 


8 


39 


08 


283 




5 


57 


10 


373 




13 


29 


li< 


^0 




2 


20 


15 


^5 




2 


23 


16 


1 55 




2 


78 


17 


99 




3 


33 


18 


69 




1 


69 


19 


116 




l4 


29 


20 


33 




1 


33 


21 


598 




2k 


25 


23 


200 




l4 


50 


25 


l^Q 




1 


'.8 


26 


860 




21 


'il 


27 


187 




5 


37 


28 


70^ 




9 


78 


29 


23 ' 




1 


23 


30 


92 




3 


31 


31 


127 




ii 


32 


33 


176 




3 


59 


3'» 


77 




2 


39 


35 


218 




7 


31 


36 


110 




3 


37 


38 


55 




2 


?8 


39 


637 




18 


35 


97 






6 


2'i 


98 


^5 




2 


23- 


99 


20 




1 


20 


Total 


62/<3 




171 


M«h1 i nn-33 



ERIC 



62 



55 



The median number of pupils per reading teacher derived from these data was 
33. The number of students served per week is rou(ihly equivnlent lo the 
total number of students in the program served by a teacher. The data galfi- 
ered from the teacher questionnaire indicate that the majority of teachers 
(about 72%) worked with 16 to ^5 students. Of the 171 teachers in the pro- 
gram, 159 responded to two items on the post-program questionnaire concern- 
ing the number of students they served per week and the number o( hi^urs per 
week they spent with any one pupil in instruction. In order to determine 
the relationship between this high pupi 1 -teacher ratio and scheduled in- 
structional time, a cross-tabulation of these two items is given in Table 
^4.6. The data are reported in terms of percentage of teachers in each 
spec i f ied category . 



TABLE h.e 

RELATION BETWEEN INSTRUCTIONAL TIME 
PER PUPIL AND NUMBER OF PUPILS SERVED 



Number of Pupils Served Per Week 

Average Hours 



Per Week 


75 


61-75 


46-60 


31-'45 


16-30 


0-15 


Total 














(1) 


(1) 


>6 












\^ 


]l 




(2) 




(3) 


(23) 


(31) 


(1) 


((■>'.) 


3-6 


\% 


n 


2% 


15"^ 


zoz 




^tO'-. 




(3) 


(7) 


"■'(17) 


(28) 


(29) 




(8M 


1-3 


zz 


A?, 


]]% 


18"^ 






53". 




(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(1) 




(10) 


< I 


2% 


1°/ 


]Z 


2Z 


\7. 






Total 


(ft) 


(12) 


(2?) 


(5M 


(61) 


(2) 


(159) 




5% 


8% 


l^i^^ 


3m 


38 V, 




100' 
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The general pattern that emerged was as expected: With some notable ex- 
ceptions, those teachers with fewer pupils to serve spent more time with 
them. Although ^O:^ of the teachers reported spending between three and six 
hours per week with any one pupil in instructional activities, the majority 
(59^) spent three hours or less. If the minimum amount of time per week 
were specified as 30 minutes daily, a teacher would |iave to spend 2.5 hours 
per week with each child. (Since differentiation in instructional time-- 
based on individual needs--is a specification of State and Title I programs, 
the average amount of time spertt with each child in instruction would have 
to be more than 2.5 hours per week). This cut-off point is not discernable 
in the data, and a revision of item 3 on the questionnaire is necessary be- 
fore it can be determined whether teachers are spending adequate time with 
the students. The extent to which teachers differentiated on this account 
is indicated in responses to item ^4 , where 62'^^ said they based time spent 
upon differing needs of pupils, and as large a number as 59 (38?>) of the 
teachers said they did not. 

The effect of overall pupi 1 -teacher ratio on instructional group-bize 
is demonstrated m Table ^ .J . The majority of the teachers worked with 
groups of 3 to 6, Of the 115 teachers with a student load of 16 to ^5, 79 
of them (69?;) worked with groups of 3 to 6. Except for two teachers whu : e- 
p6rted working individually with more than 75 children per week, all teach- 
ers serving morr than children worked with groups of 3 to 10 or more. 
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TABLE 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INSTRUCTIONAL GROUP SI7F 
AND NUMBER OF PUPILS SERVED 









Number of 


Pupi Is 


Served Per 


Week 




Group Size 


75 


61-75 


'<6-60 


31-'<5 


16-30 


0-T5 


Total 






(5) 


(6) 






(1) 


(16) 


>io 


3% 


3% 


^% 






\l 


10"^ 






(2) 


(2) 


(18) 


^'-■(6) 




(28) 


7:9 




1?; 


]% 


\\7. 










(2) 


(5) 


(IM 


(31) 


m 


(1) 


(101) 


3-6 


\l 


3% 




20Z 


30% 


1?, 












(3) 


(8) 




(11) 


2-3 








2;^ 


5-'. 




7Z 




(2) 






(1) 






(3) 


1 


n 






\7. 






2'/, 


Total 


(8) 


(12) 


(22) 


(53) 


(62) 


(2) 


(159) 




5% 


8!^ 




33'<; 


39'A 


1'^ 


1 00"/. 



I terns 19 through 29 on the post-program teacher questionnaire are also 
related to individualization of instruction^ Progress records were maintained 
by S2Z of the teachers; JkZ of these updated them at least weekly, and 2V\ 
updated therri every other week. Diagnostic procedures to determine levels 

0 

of reading skills were used by a I I except one teacher responding to I terii 21. 
Of those teachers who had classroom aides y 90'o indicated that the aide 

had been made aware of the diagnostic information available for each cfiild 
in the program. Of the 80X of the reading teachers who maintained written 
individual objectives for each child in their service, 92?, updated the ob- 
jectives at least once every three weeks, and 81;^ reported that the/ shared 



the objectives with the classroom teacher. 

Over 30% of the teachers reported that their programs sought to cst^ib- 
lish individual learning nxDdalities for participating children, and, of the 

i 

procedures used, standardized tests were mentioned iriost frequently as the 
nx)st effective means for determining modal ities of learning. Thirty-two 
different tests were,,named, including IQ tests and diagnostic and achieve- 
ment tests in reading. Informal procedures such as c lassroom obser vat i on 
and teacher-made tests were evidently used in coniunction with formal 
testing, since they v/ere mentioned alrn^^t as^f requent ly . 

> 

Mater ia 1 s 
/ 

When asked for suggestions to improve their readinq programs (see Item 
30 on the teacher questionnaire), 15 teachers mentioned the need for niore 
materials^ and four others specifically ment TonedHUe need for more audio^ 
visual materials. The majority of the teachers responding to relevant i terns 
on the quest ijonnaire , however, indicated satisfaction iiSv^is respect. 
Approximately 13% reported that there were adequate materials at each 
child's instructional level, and 3\% reported that they had the opportunity 
to select materials used. Nevertheless, ^8^ of the teachers devoted rTK)re 
than three hours per week in designing and devising their own materials. 
Tables ^.8 through k II demonstrate the dependancy of time spent per week 
in constructing materials on four^ var iabl (l) availability of materials; 
(2) timely receipt ot m^^icrials; (3) time scheduled for instructional pre- 
paration; and {k) opportunity to select materials used* 

Of the 33 teachers who felt that there were insufficient materials 
available at each ch i Id ' s ^gr^de level, approxinia tel y half of them ' r^^nt less 

Go 



than three hours per week in constructing their own iikilcrials. Six of them 
(18^0 spent from seven to ten or nioro hours in materials preparation, diid one- 
third (11^) spent from three to seven hours. The only indication of corres- 
pondence between time spent in making materials and satisfaction with materials 
available* is in the responses of 67 out of 177 teachers who felt there were 
enough mp ter ia 1 s>and reported spending less than three hours per week in 
materials preparation. It should.be noted that of the 127 teachers, 60 spent 
more than three hours per week--and 31 of them spent nore than seven hours 
per week--in material preparation. 

Approximat^y \7% of the reading teachers reported that materials did 

not arrive on. time. Of these, the'majority spent less than three hours per 
week in constructing materials. Of those teachers who reported a timely 

arrival of materials, the majority spent more than three hours in construct- 
ing their own materials. 

TABLE 4.8 

RELATIONSHIP DCTWEEN ADEQUACY 
OF MATERIALS AND TIME SPENT IN 
CONSTRUCTING MATERIALS 



Adequacy 


Hours 


Per Week 


Spent 


in Constructing Materials 


of 














Ma t e r i a 1 s 


>10 


7-10 




1-3 


< 1 


Total 




(12). 


(19) 


(29) 


(57) 


(10) 


(127) 


Yes ' 


i 




18';- 


36-. 




79- 


i 




(2) 


(II) 


(13) 


(3) 


(33) 


No 


yy. 


i: 


It 


8 




2 1" 






(21) 


m 


(70) 


(13) 


(160) 


Total 


1 0'' 


1 3'' 


25^. 




8'^, 


lUC' 



TABLE" li.S 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TiMELY AVAILABILITY OF 
MATERIALS AND TIME SPENT IN CONSTRUCTING MATCRIAl,S 



Timel y 

Av)ai 1 abi 1 i ty ^, Hours Per Week Spent in Constructing Materials 

of 



Ma ter ia 1 s 


>I0 


7-10 


3-7 


1-3 


< 1 


Total 






(20) 


(35) 


(53) 


(11) 


(133) 


Yes , 
& 


9?; 


12? 


11% 


33^' 


7? 


83'' 




(2) 


(1) 


(6) 


(17) 


(2) 


(28) 


No 


\% 


\Z 




\\X 


1 


17> 




(16) 


(21) 




(/O) 


(13) 


(U.l) 


T^tal 


1 0' 


13 V 


26? 




8 ■ 


loo 



Table ^4.10 shows that of the 15 teachers who reported spending nK)re 
than ten hour^ per week in materials construction, all had le^s thnn n i no 
hours per week scheduled for prepara t ion ^t i me w i Ihout children. Twelve 
teachers who reported spending seven to ten hours in constructing materials 
had less than six hours of scheduled time. Fourteen teachers report iiuj 
three to seven hours spent in materials construct ion were scheduled ^>r 
less than two hours for preparatory activities. In other words, h\ (?^' > 
of the teachers spent more time than their schedules [)ermitted in devM.inq 
their own materials for classroom use. 



TABLE 'l. 10 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCHEDULED PREPARATION TIME 
AND TIME SPENT IN CONSTRUCTING MATERIALS 



Hours Per 

Week Spent Hours Per Week In Constructing Materials 

In 



rrepcsrat ion 


> If) 


7- 1 0 






^ 1 


Inf A 1 

1 U L d 1 


> 8 






(3) 






(3) 






IX 






Ta 




(1) 


(7) 


(9) 


(12) 


(2) 


(31) 


5-8 


\% 


sz 


(>% 






. 205^. 




(II) 


(8) 


(15) 


(39) 


(10) 


(83) 


2-5 


7Z 


5% 




25'<; 


^% 


53?; 




(3) 


(A) 


m 


(17) 


(1) 


(39) 


< 2 


2% 


3% 


3% 


1 \% 








(15) 


(10) 


(M) 


(68) 


(13) 


(156) 


Total 


10^ 


12"^ 


1(>% 






100% 



A Small proportion (9X) of the reading teachers reported that they had 
not had an opportunity to select the materials used in the project. Of these, 
eight teachers spent from three to seven hours in materials construction; 
three spent less time; and three spent n)ore time. The greater proportion 
(68 out of 1^4?) of teachers who had participated in selecting materials 
worked from one to three hours per weeK on their own materials. Approximate- 
ly the same proportion (67), however, worked more than three hours, and the 
remaining twelve worked less than one hour. (See Table ^4 . I I ) 
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TABLE 'i. 11 



KELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OPPORTUNITY TO SELECT 
MATERIALS AND TIME SPENT IN CONSTRUCTING MATERIALS 



Opportun i ty 


Hours 


Per Week Spent in 


Constructing Materials 


To Select 














Materials 


>10 


7-10 


3-7 


1-3 


<] 


Tota 1 


Yes 


(15) 


(19) 


(33) 


(68) 


(12) ' 


(l**?) 




s% 


12?; 


m 






919; 


No 


( 1) 


( 2) 


( 8) 


( 2) 


( 1) 


( H) 




]% 


]% 


5% 


1?; 


]% 


3% 


Total 


(16) 


(21) 


(Al) 


(70) 


(13) 


(161) 




10?, 




26?, 




8'/, 


100';: 



There is no strong pattern that emerges in rela:!on to any of the 
above variables. A tentative interpretation of these data is that regard- 
less of scheduled time, adequacy and availability of materials, and the oppor- 
tunity to select commercial materials, most of the reading teachers found 
that individual student needs still required a certain amount of time for 
preparing special materials. 

c 

/ 




In-Service Training 

Aside from the 38 teachers who expressed dissatisfaction with the 
standardized tests used, the most frequently mentioned suggestions for 
improving the reading programs centered on the desire for inore information 
concerning reading instruction and included: 

Opportunities for teachers to meet and share ideas (18); 
Statewide workshops and seminars (12); 
In-service courses taught by experienced teachers (10); 
More information (^) ; 

Opportunity for visiting other classrooms (2); 
Reading conferences (1); and 
Statewide reference book (1). 

Commun i cat ion 

The lack of communication among the staff was pointed up by I8 
teachers. In relation to this, responses to item 1^ on the teacher 
questionnaire show that 1 0'^ out of 133 teachers spent less than two hours 
per week in discuss'ng children's problems with the regular classroom 
teacher. Approximately 63^ of the teachers said they worked with students 

in groups of three to ix, and 51^ reported between one-half and one hour 
daily scheduled for preparation time. Using rough averages, if a teacher 
spent forty minutes daily instructing 33 children in groups of five, with 
three hours and forty-five minutes per week al loted for preparation, the 
teacher would have used approximately 26 hours of the work week. This 
would permit more than two hours per week for consultation with the classroom 
teacher. The lack of time would not seem to account for lack of communica- 
tion, and none of the teachers indicated that it did. 
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TABLE ^.\2 
SUMMARY 



POST-TEST PROGRAM QUEST 1 ONN 1 ARE FOR TEACHERS 











No. of 


Percent 


1 ten) 






Teachers 


Teache r s 


1 . 


Your 


Communi ty 






2. 


Grade Level 








1. 


K through k 


83 


^ r h 

65.^ 




2. 


5 through 8 


28 


22.0 




3. 


9 through 12 


I'l 


11.0 








2 


1 . 6 






Total 


127 


100.0 


3. 


What 


was the minimum amount of time per week 








thai 


you spent with any one pupil in instruction? 






1. 




1 


0. D 




2. 






'11.3 




3. 


Between 1 and 3 hours 


80 


51.6 




k. 


Less than 1 hour 


10 


6.5 








155 


100.0 


^. 


Did 


you use differentiated time per pupil 








based on their differing ne-^ds, e.g. do 








students three years behind yrode level 








receive more instruction than those one year 








behind grade level? 








1 . 


Yes 


97 


62.2 




2. 


No 


59 


37.8 








156 


100.0 


5. 


Were 


enough materials available at each child' 


s 






Instruct ional level? 








1 . 


Yes 


122 


10./ 




2. 


No 


33 


21.3 






To La 1 


155 


100.0 


t' . 


How 


long did the Title 1 project run? 








1 . 










2. 




3 


1 .9 




3. 






7.1 




h. 


Between 32 - ?6 weeks 


7^ 










68 


^13. 6 








156 


100.0 
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TABLE h.M (Cont.) 



I tem 



8. 



10. 



11. 



No. of 
Teachers 

How long wOb the interval between pre- 
testing and the starf of instructional 
activi ty? 

1. Lc35 than 2 weeks 118 

2. Between 2 and 3 weeks 2 3 

3. Between 3 and weeks 5 

k. Between ^ and 8 weeks 2 

5. More than 8 weeks 5 

Total 153 

Most of the time, did you service each child 
in a group of 

1. 10 or more students 16 

2. 7 to 9 students 28 

3. 3 to 6 students 97 

k. 2 to 3 students 11 

5. 1 (individual) 3 

Total 155 

Was instructional material available to you 
on t i me? 

1. Yes ' 128 

2. No 28 

Total 156 

How much time was avdilable to you for scheduled 
preparation time per day without children? 

1 . More than 1-1/2 hours 3 

2. Between 1 and 1-1/2 hours 32 

3. Between 1/2 and 1 hour 77 

k. Less than 1/2 hour 37 

Total 1^9 

How much time was available to you for scheduled 
preparation time per week without children? 

1 . More than 8 hours 3 

2. Between 5 and 8 hours 30 

3. Between 2 and 5 hours 79 

^. Less than 2 hours 39 

Total 151 



Percent 

Teachers 



77.1 
15.0 
3.3 
1.3 
3.3 
100.0 



10.3 
18.1 
62.6 
7.1 
1.5 
100.0 



82.1 

17.9 
100.0 



2.0 
21.5 
51.7 
24.8 
100.0 



2.0 
19.9 
52.3 
25.8 
100.0 



66 



ERIC 



73 



TABLE ^4.12 (Cont.) 



I tem 



15. 



16. 



No. of 
Teachers 



12. How many different children did you 
service each weel<V 



More than 75 

Between 61 and 75- 
Between hG and 60. 
Between 3! and 45. 
Between 16 and 30. 
Between 0 and 1 5 • • 
Total . . 



13. How much scheduled time was available to you 
to discuss these children's problems with 
thf regular classroom teacher per day? 

I . More than 8 hours 

2. Between 5 aiTd 8 hours 

3. Between 2 and 5 hours 

Less than 2 hours 

Total 



How much scheduled time was available to you 
to discuss these children's problems with 
the regular classroom teacher per week ? 

I . More than 8 hours 

2. Between 5 and 8 hours 

3. Between 2 and 5 hours 

^. Less Chan 2 hours 

Total 

How often during the program year have parents 
been responsible for working with children at 
home on assignments? 



Dai ly 

More than once weekly, 

Week I y 

B i-weekl y 

Month ly 

4.ess than monthly.... 

Never 

Total 



a rule, did you see every parent at least 
once during the program year? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

Total 



8 
12 

22 
50 
61 
2 

55 



130 
130 



3 

26 
133 



9 
12 
5 
9 
20 
83 



65 
88 
153 



Percent 
Teachers 



5.2 
7.7 

32.3 
33.^ 
1.3 
100.0 



100.0 
100.0 



2.3 
19.5 
78.2 
100.0 



2.8 
6.3 
8.5 
3.5 
6.3 
lii.l 
58.5 
100.0 



'♦2.5 

57.5 
100.0 
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TABLE A. 12 (Cont .) 



No. of Percent 

I tern Teachers Teachers 



17. Did you have an opportunity to select tine 
materials used in the project? 

1. Yes l'*2.. 9l':0 

2. No 1^ 9.0 

Total 156 100.0 

18. How mucli time did you spend each week designing 
and devising your own materials? 

1. More than 10 hours 16 10.3 

2. 7 to 10 hours 20 12.8 

3. 3 to 7 hours 'il 26.3 

k. 1 to 3 hours 66 A2.3 

5. Less than 1 hour 13 * 8.3 

Total ^56 100.0 

19. Have you used an individual checklist of reading 
skills this current year to record each child's 
reading skills progress. 

1. Yes I'^O 92.1 

2. No 12 7.9 

Total 152 100.0 

20. If yes to question 19, how often did you update 
this checklist per child? 

1. Daily 21 15-7 

2. Between 2 and times per week 23 17-2 

3. Weekly 55 '<1.0 

Bi-weekly 32 23-9 

5. Never 3 2.2 

Total 100.0 

21. Did you use diagnostic testing and procedures to 
determine each child's level of strengths and 
weaknesses in all reading skills? 

1. Yes 152 99.3 

2. No 1 0.7 

Total 153 100.0 

22. Did you have a full-time aide? 

1. Yes '^S 31.'* 

2. No 107 68.6 

Total 156 100.0 



TABLE 4.12 (Cont.) 





1 tem 




No. of 
Teachers 


Percent 
Teachers 


23. 


Did you have a part-time aide? 








1. Yes V 


61 

79 
1^0 


'»3.6 
56.') 
100.0 


2k. 


If you answered yes to either question 20 
and/or 21, has the aide been made aware of 
the diagnostic information available for 
each child in the program? 










??' 

1 10 


90.0 
10.0 
100.0 


25 


Did you maintain written individual ob- 
jectives for each child in the reading pro- 
gram? 










120 
30 
1 

151 


79.5 
19.9 
0.7 
100.0 


26. 


If yes to question 25, how often were these 
individual objectives updated and modified? 








1. Daily 

Total 


16 
15 
29 
50 
9 

119 


13. 

12.6 
Ik.k 
kl.^ 
7.6 
100.0 


27. 


Did you share these objectives with the 
classroom teacher? 










lO'j 

Ik 
128 


81 .3 
18.8 
100.0 


28. 


Did your program seek to establish each 
child's individual learning modalities? 










130 
\k 
\kk 


90.3 
9.7 
100.0 
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Testing Program 



Procedures 

Standardized reading tests were administered to more than 6,000 
participants in the Fall and again in the Spring of the academic year. 
Although the majority of the par tic i pants were pre- and posttested with 
the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests , approximately half of the students for 
whom pre- and posttest data were available were tested at instructional 
level rather than grade level , and other standardized tests were admi^nis- 
tered to approximately 700 students. Table ^.5 shows the total number of . 
students participating in reading programs as reported By classroom teachers, 
and Table A. 13 shows the number of students to whom standardized tests 
were^ administered. The number of students for whom previous test data 
were avaTlable is given in Table ^.23. Descriptive analyses of raw scores 
and grade-equivalent scores are presented in the following section by grade 
level for all students receiving the Gates-HacGini t ie as a pretest or a 
posttest; gains analyses of the grade-equivalent scores are restricted to 
those Students for whom previous data were available. 

The Gates-HacGini tie Reading Tests are comprised of two subtests, 
Vocabulary and Comprehension , for al 1 levels of the tests. The appropriate 
grade-levels for the tests are 1 isted below: 



Test Level 



Grade Level 



Primary A 
Primary B 
Primary C 



2 



3 



Survey D or DM 
Survey E or EM 
Survey F 



^, 5, 6 
7. 8, 9 
10, 11 , 12 



TABLE if, 13 



NUMBER. OF STUDENTS PRE- AND- POSTTESTED IN' 
FEDERAL- hHO STATE-FUNDED READING PROGRAMS 



LEA Code Pretest Posttest 



02 


73 


73 


Ok 


221 


174 


06 


102 


97 


07 


310 


301 


08 


283 


270 


10 


373 


357 


14 


i»0 


40 


15 


kU 


45 


16 


15A 


145 


17* 


99 


74 


18 


69 


65 


19 


116 


107 


20 


33 


28 


21 


597 


596 


23 


200 


175 


25 


i»8 


47 


26 


860 


773 


27 


186 


178 


28** 


675 


655 


29 


23 


23 


30 


92 


89 


31 


127 


118 


33 


176 


170 


34 


77 


71 


35 


218 


208 


36 


110 


107 


38 


55 


49 




636 


558 


97 


1A3 


127 


98 


A5 


44 


99 


20 


20 


TOTAL 


6206 


6082 



Note: Unless otherwise noted students were tested with the Gates-MacGi n it i e 
Reading Tests . ~ " 

* The Metropolitan Achievement Tests were administered to 1) students as 
pretests . 

All students were tested with the California Achievement Tests . 

**'»The Metropolitan Achievement Tests were administered to 1 06 students as 
pretests and to 7^ students as postests. 
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The Readiness-Skills Tests of the Gates-MacGinit ie series, with norms qiven 
for the end of kindergarten and the beginning of first grade, were also used 
at grade level and instructional level, 

Pretest Analysis 

lables '^.l'^ through ^.17 summarize the data from the pretest scores 
for grades 1 through 12, From these tables it can be seen that the majority 
of students were pretested at a test level normed below their actual grade 
level. The tendency was to administer tests designed for students one grade 
level below the given population. For example, most of the second-grade 
students (^37 out of 77^) were gi ven -"the -rimary A, designed for first-grade 
students; third graders generally were given the Primary B, designed for 
second-grade students; and the greatest proportion of fourth-grade students 
were given the Primary C test for third-grade students. The majority of 
fifth-graders were given the Survey D, which is normal for them, but a large 
number of seventh-graders (296) were also given this level instead of the 
Survey E. Most of the students in grades 7 through 9 were given the 
appropriate Survey E. Survey F, appropriate for grades 10 through 12, was 
administered to the majority of llth-grade students, but more than half of 
the lOth-graders were given Surveys D or E. (Most of the first-grade students 
were given the Read iness tests. Since the scores derived from these tests 
cannot be treated in the same manner as the scores from the other batteries 
of the Gates-MacG in i t ie series, they are discussed in a separate section.) 

The practice of administering pretests below grade level has been 
rationalized in the past by the teachers* understandable desire to obtain the 
instructional level of individual students in order t^. ^pply appropriate 
remedial procedures. This practice, however, limits the statistical inter- 
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pretation of scores since norms are not available at instructional level » 
and batteries are not comparable across lest levels. 

The means and standard deviations of raw scores given in Tables 
and ^.15 for the Vocabulary and Comprehens ion tests show that students who 
were tested at grade leve^ invariably scored below the national norms, which 
is predictable since the students were selected to participate on the basis 
of their poor reading performance. Students who were tested below grade 
level tended to score close to or above the norm mean. Of most importance 
to the evaluation procedure is the problem of determining true gains when 
students are pre- and posttested with items that are too easy, since the 
performance ceiling may be too low to demonstrate a significant difference. 

Normative data in the above tables are based upon a representative 
national sample of students tested mainly in October. The norms represent 
the mean scores for students tested at grade level with Form 1 of the various 
levels of the Gates-MacGini tie . About 57% of the students participating in 
reading programs in Rhode Island were tested in September, and about 28^, 
were tested in October. The large majority of students were pretested with 
Form 1. The few who were tested with Forms 2 or 3 are distributed over all 
grade levels. Norms for raw scores are not available for the DM, EM and F 
Surveys . 

For convenience in interpreting student performance in terms of ex- 
pected performance, the students' raw scores were converted to grade-eqw i v- 
alent scores; the means by test and grade level are reported in Tables ^.16 
and ^4.17. Grade scores are interpreted in terms of grade placement. For 
example, second-grade students pretested in October have a grade placement 
of 2 . 1 (tw years and one month in school). A score of for instance, on 

any given test indicates that the student did as w.- 11 on that test as an 

82 
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average child who has been in the third grade for four months. Grade scores 
are based upon the ten-month interval that school is in session. Since most 
children have not been in school for a full month until October, September 
is counted as.O in interpreting the norms, and June is counted as .9. 
Throughout this chapter where grade-equivalent means are used to interpret 
test results, it should be kept in mind that the units of the grade scale 
are not equal: a difference of one grade-level between scores at the lower 
end of the scale is a larger difference than one grade-level near the upper 
end of the scale. (The Survey F Tests of the Gates-MacG i n i t i e series do 
not provide grade-equivalent transformations.) 

The discrepancy between actual and norm performance on the Vocabulary 
subtest is apparent in Table ^.16, where the mean scores in grade-equivalents 
are generally far below grade placement. For example, the scores of fifth- 
graders on tests administered at four different instructional levels range 
from 1.7 (one year and seven months) to 3.9- The normal level of performance 
for fifth-grade students tested on grade level in October is 5.K 

The performance of students on the Comprehens ion subtest provides a 
different pattern. Compared to the Vocabulary scores, the means are much 
higher, and students in grades 1 through 5 who were tested on grade levol 
with Survey D achieved a mean grade-equivalent score equal to the October 
grade placement of . 1 . With the exception of 93 students in grade 3 who 
were tested with the Primary A, all of the primary-grade students achieved 
mean scores well above the norms for their grade level. Students tested 
below grade level in grades 5 and 6, and ali students in grades 7 and above 
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consistently achieved mean scores be)ow the norms. 
Posttest Analysi s 

The majority of the students participating in Rhode Island compensatory 
reading programs were posttested in May (69^) and June (20^) with Form B 
of the Gates-MacGin i tie Tests . Raw-score means and standard deviations for 
normative testing in May with Form B are not available, so no comparisons 
can be made for the data in Tables ^.18 and ^.19. A review of these dota, 
however, shows that students tested below grade level generally achieved 
mean scores higher than students who were tested at the appropriate test 
level. This pattern is more consistent in the data obtained from the Vocabu - 
lar/ subtest than the Comprehension subtest. 

Data derived from converting raw scores to grade-equivalent scores in 
Tables A. 20 and ^.21 provide a grade-placement norm for comparison with 
achieved means. Students participating in the compensatory programs would 
not be expected to be working on grade level, and in fact, most of the mean 
scores were more than a year below grade level. Exceptions were found on 
the Comprehension subtest in the primary grades, where mean scores were 
general'/ equal to beg i nni ng-of-the-year norms. Fourth-grade studentb also 
scored relatively high on the Comprehens ion subtest. Except for 23 fourth- 
graders who were tested with the Primary A, students at this level were 

performing about one year below grade level. Judging by the general perror- 

« 

mance of students pre- and posttested with the Gates-MacGini tie , the Vocabu - 
lary subtest seems to be the more difficult of the two Reading subtests. 

Gains Analysis 

Norms are not available for students tested out of grade level, and 
the norms provided for on- level testing are not appropriate indices against 
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which to measure level of achievement for participants in compensatory 
education. Since it is unrealistic to compare these students with the 
normal population, the only fair comparison would be the students' present 
performance with their past performance. Neither the raw scores nor the 
grade scores lend themselves to valid inferential analyses, but one way 
of examining possible gains made is presented in Table ^.22. These scores 
represent the mean (jrade -equ i va 1 ent s of students pre- and positcsted on 
grade level . 

TABLE h,21 

MEAN PRETEST GRADE-EQUIVALENTS AND MtAN P05TTEST GRADII-EQU I VALENTS 
FOR PARTICIPANTS TESTED AT GRADE LEVEL 



Test 


1 


2 




3 






5 




6 




7 




8 




9 


Vocabulary 
































Pretest 


1.3 


1 




2 


0 


3.0 




1 




.2 




.9 


5 


f> 


5-5 


Posttest 


1.9 




U 


3 


1 


h.2 




9 


5 


7 


6 


k 


6 


7 


8.1 






Comprehens ion 
































Pre* •^st 


1.2 


1 . 


3 


1 


8 


2.5 


3 


3 


3 


8 




3 


5 


2 


6.8 


Posttest 


1 .8 


2. 


? 


■? 


0 


3.8 




5 


5 


5 


5 


7 


6 


9 


8.2 



With the exception of first grade, the differences between pre- and post- 
test means on the Voc-jbulary subtest range from .8 in the fifth qrado tu 2.6 
in the ninth gi-ade. On the Con'pre hens ion subtest, the differences r.mqe t roni 
.9 in the second grade to 1.7 in eighth grade. In other words, for ci,)i>roxi- 



8i» 

O 

ERIC 



9.1 



mately eight months of instruction, the lowest gain was eight months in 
grade scores and the highest was two years and six months. First-grade 
students, who were mainly repeaters, were initially performing on grade 
level and made a gain of six months on both subtests. It is not possible 
to draw any legitimate conclusions from these results since the scores are 
not based on matched data and no tests of statistical significance can be 
made . 



Gains Analysis of Hatched Data 

A more accurate estimate of qnins can be made by usinq matched dat<. 
and comparing previous rate of gain to present rate of gain. In ordo to 
do this, it is necessary to have a past record of students' pre- and post- 
test performance on the same subtest and level of the Gates-MacG i n i t i es . 
This constraint reduces the number of subjects by almost half--from over 
6.000 to approximately 3.500. Table k .11 shows the number of students for 
whom matched data were available at both grade level and instructional level. 
Both sets of scores will be used in the following analysis in order to main- 
tain an adequate number of scores for a meaningful interpretation. 

The analyses of gain makes use of the term "A -^rage Monthly Gain" (AMG) 
and "Prior Average Monthly Gain" (PAMG). 

AMG refers to the gain students made in their grade-equivalent reading- 
scores during participation in compensatory reading programs. If o students 
grade-equivalent reading score was 20 months when he entered the readinq 
program and 28 months at its conclusion eight months later, we compute his 
Average Monthly Gain as : 

AMG = Posttest Grade Equivalent - Pretest Grade-Equivalent 
Number of months elapsing between tests 
Or 

(2.8) - (2.0) 
eight noonths 



eight months 
eight mcnths 



- one fTX)nlh 

The hypotheticcil student above averaged a one-month gain in rcai'Inq scur 
for each month h^ spent in the Title I program. 
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TABLE A. 22' 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS^ Wl TH MATCHED PAMG 
AND AMQ SCORES FOR GATES-MacG I NIT I E READING TESTS 





Grade 


Tested At 
Grade Level 


Tested At ' 
Instructional Level 


Total. 
Testea 



1 




1 


v50 


2 


309 


33'« 




3 


269 


i»38 


707 


k 


16., , 


^ 338 


l»99 


5 


.1,17 


170 


287 


6 


,211. 


62 


276 


7 




258 


532 


8 


201 ' 


51 


252 


9 


161» 
> 


k 


168 


10 




31 


31 


Sp. Ed. 




2 


*- 



TOTAL 1758 ' 1689 . 3'tA7 



i 



PAMG is the Average Monthly Gain a student made prior to his admlss^n to 
the compensatory readinq program. For example, if a third-grad'e student 
enters a reading program with a grade-equivalent reading-score of years, 
we know that during 'his First-and second-grade experience he progressed from 
a grade-equivalent scpre of 1.0 to 2.0. That gain from 1.0 to 2.0 years is, 
in grade-equivalent terms, a ten-month gain in two academic years or twenty 
months.. We compute the PAMG as: 

^MG = Pretest Grade-Equivalent Score - 1.0 
\ Number of years spent in school . 

Or 

(2.0) - (1.0) 
two years 



I .0 
2.0 



= .5 months 

Thus, our hypothetical student has a Pr ior. Average Monthly G^n of .5. 



Gain scores for 1973-7^, expressed in mean grade-equivalents, are given 
in Tables ^.2h and ^ .2S for students for whom past data were available. Pgr 
those tested on grade level , the year's gains range from .6 to ^.9 on the 
Vocabulary subtest and from .6 to 1.7 on the Comprehension subtest. Students 
tested on Instructional level show larger gains and a wider range: Vocabu lary 

S 

gains range from .8 to 1.6 and Comprehension gains range from 1.0 to 2.9. The 
standard deviations vary from distribution to distribution. Large standard 
deviations indicate a wide range of mean values on the distribution; the pres- 
ence of negative values may produce a standard deviation larger than the mean 
va I ue\ 
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The Average Monthly Gains derived from these scores are given in Tables 
^.26 and ^.27, and are compared to the Prior Average Monthly Gains of the 
same students. At all grade levels^ there was an increase in Average Monthly 
Gain rates on both of the'^subtests . It is not possible to test the statisti- 
cal significance of the differences between the Prior Average Monthly Gain 
and the present Average Monthly Gain, but the acceleration is large enough 
in some cases to indicate a practical significance. It should be remem- 
bered that the norma 1 rate of gain is one month for every month of partici- 
pation in instruction. (That is, students in the national sample gain an 
average of ten months for the ten-month academic year.) If a certain level 
of monthly gain is maintained by students performing below grade level, they 
will eventually be able to perform at the expected level on the given tests. 

Read iness Tests 

The mean scores of students who were pre- and posttested with the Ga tes- 
MacG ini t ie Readiness Tests ar^ given in Table A. 30. Grade-equivalent scores 



TABLE A. 30 

GATES-MacGlNlTIE READINESS TEST ^ 
PRE- AND POSTTFST RAW-SCORE DATA 



Grade 


N 


Mean 


PRE 

SD 


Percent i le 


N 


Mean 


POST 
SD 


Percent i le 


K 


22 




10.2 




23 


70.1 


10.5 


58 


1 


309 


53-9 


12.3 


27 


Ike 


80.2 


10.5 




2 


2 


52.0 


1 ^ 




2 


86.5 


10.6 





are not meaningful at this level, and the only available norms are percen- 
tile ranks for the end of kindergarten and the beginning of the first grade 
Since the pre- and post-data are not matched, a statistical test of signifl 
cance cannot be made. Despite these constraints, examination of the date 
shows that the 23 kindergarteners who took the posttest performed relative- 
ly well compared to the normed group. The mean score of kindergarten chil- 
dren participating in the Rhode Island reading programs was 70, which repre 
sents the 58th percentile for the national sample. That is to say, about 
58^ of the kindergarteners in the national sample obtained scores lower 
than 70 on end-of-the-year testing. The Rhode Island students, therefore, 
achieved a higher mean score than did the students in the normative sample. 
Although first-grade children performed at the 27th percentile^ we 1 1 below 
the normed group on the pretest, they demonstrated a gain of 26 points by 
the end of the program. The high scores achieved by both the first- and 
second-grade students on the posttest indicate a mastery of the skills 
assessed by this test. 
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S umma ry 

For convenience in interpreting student performance in terms of ex- 
pected performance, the students' raw scores were converted to grade-equiva- 
lent scores. These scores are interpreted In terms of grade piacement. For 
example, a student who has been in the third grade for four months would 
have a grade placement of 3. A,* and students in the national sample at this 
grade level would be expected to achieve a raw score equivalent to 3.^. 

Analysis of gains made from pre- to posttesting is necessarily limited 
to the data available for students tested on grade level both at the begin- 
ning and end of the program. When these scores were converted to grade- 
equivalents, the differences found between pre- and pos c tes t ^means on the 
Vocabulary subtest ranged from .8 (a gain of eights months for approximately 
eight months of participation in the program) to 2,6 (a gain of two years 
and six months). On the Comprehension subtest, the differences ranged from 
,9 to 1.7. 

Although the above scores indicate substantial gains in reading achieve- 
ment, the performance of most of these students on the posttest was still 
below grade level. Since it is unrealistic to compare these students with 
the normal population, a more meaningful interpretation of gains can be 
made by comparing the stud^jnts' present performance with their past per- 
formance in terms of rate-of-gain. The Prior Average Monthly Gain was 
computed for those students in the reading programs who had previous 
records of Gates-MacGini tie scores, and a comparison was made with their 
Average Monthly Gain derived from their pre- and posttest performance 
during 1973-7^. For che approximately 3i^00 students for whom past records 
were available. Prior Average Monthly Gains on the Vocabulary subtest 
ranged from .3 month's to .6 morvth's gain for every month of instruction. 
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Present Average Monthly Gains ranged from .7 month's to 3*8 month's gain 
for every month of instructfon. Comprehension gain^scores ranged from .2 
to .7 on past performance, and from .? to 3-3 on present performance. (The 
expected rate of gain for the normal population is 1.0 month's gain for 
every month of instruction.) At all grade levels^ there was an increase In 
Average Monthly Gain rates on both of the subtests. The differences between 
Prior Average Monthly Gain ^nd Present Average Monthly Gain ranged from .1 
months per month to 3.2 months per month on the Vocabulary subtest, and 
from .5 to 2.0 months per month on the Comprehens ion subtest. If these 
students are to eventually perform at grade level, an accelerated gain 
rate — above the normal rate of gaih"^*-rieeds to be maintained. 

Were students In the reading program to progress at the normal rate 
of 1 month's gain for every month of instruction, they could never reach 
grade level, given the fact that they are now below grade level. Their 
only hope of performing at grade level is to^ maintain the accelerated gain 
rate reflected in the above data. 

For the remainder of the students in the reading program, appropriate 
pre- and posttest data are simply not available. Therefore, no statement 
can be made about their rate of gain. It is anticipated that recommended 
changes in the gathering of data will lead to future reports being able to 
make such statements. 
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CHAPTER 5 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 
Financial and Participation Statistics 

During the summer of 197^, a total of 11 Compensatory Education Projects 
were funded by Title I and Section k funds. (See fig. 1). This is the same 
number of LEA's operating summer projects in 1973, and represents a decrease 
from 12 to 11 in the total number of projects. 



Number of LEA's in the State 

Number of LEA's Operating Summer Projects H 

Number of Projects Operated 11 

Title I jlO 
Section k ] - 

' Tig. 1. Number of Summer Compensatory Education Programs , 1 97^* 

Because the single project funded under Section k was designed for. . 
staff training and instructional materials development and, therefore, di- 
rectly involved no pupils, it has 'been omitted from the tables and descrip- 
tions which follow. All tables, then, including those dealing with expendi- 
tures, relate only to Title I projects. ^ v 

The distribution of expenditures for the 10 Title I projects can be 
found in Table 5.1. A total of $186,5^1.39 w^s allocated to the 10 projects, 
a decrease of 7% from 1973. Public school enrollment is down 5.7?i, non-pub- 
lic school enrollment is down 2^^^ and total enrollment is down 7.^**^. Per- 
pupil expenditure is-up 0.33: from the 1973 figure of $1^*0.71. . 
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TABLE 5.1 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND ENROLLMENTS 
FOR SUMMER TITLE I PROJECTS 





LEAs , 


Expended 


Publ ic 


Enrol Iment 
Non-Publ ic 


Total 


PPE 




Charles town 






30 


• 

0 

» 


30* 


$216. 


hi, 


Coventry 


26,262. 


37 


103 


19 


122 


215. 


11 


Cranston 


' 19,578' 


25 




1 




138. 


85 


Lab L U 1 ccliW 1 Oil 


5,577. 


88 




1 1 
1 1 


DH 


ft? 




Foster 


3,517 


68 


11 


0 


27 


130. 


28 


Middle town • 


12,99^ 


15 

0 


81 


2 


83 


156. 


56 


Newport 


36,A69. 


66 . 


185 


25 


■ 210 , 


17^4. 


\k 


North Kingstown 


22,a26 


82 


189 


0 

* 


189 


120. 


78 


Pawtucket 


^^0,588 


.78 


305 


27 


332 


122. 


26 


Warwick 


^ 12,131 


95 


1Q6 


17 


• 1 23 


98. 


63 


Total 


$l86,5'^^ 


39 


1,219 


102 


• 1,321 


%\k\'. 


21 



Part i cipants 

Participation by Grade 

The data in Table 5^.2 describe project participants by grade level and 
public or non-public schoal enrollment. Of the 1,321 participants, 53. 6X 
were enrolled in gi ades K-3, an increase from the comparable 1973 figure of 

Thus the trend to emphasize activities at the early elementary grade 
levels is both continued and accelerated. Pre-school er^rol Iment is up very 
slightly, from \ MX to 1.6^>. There are small increases in enrol Inont I.i 
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TABLE 5.2 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PART I C I PANTS IN SUMMER TITLE I PROJECTS, 1974 
CLASSIFIED 6Y GRADE, PUBLIC AND NON-PUBLIC SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 



Grade 


Publ ic 


Non- 


Publ ic 


Total 






N 


• % 


N 


% 


N 


X 


Pre" Schoo 1 


21 


1.6 






21 


1.6 


K 


61 


4.6 






61 


A. 6 


1 


168 


12.7 


13 


1 .0 


181 


13.7 


2 


199 


15.1 


19 


1 .4 


218 


16.5 


3 


228 


17.3 


21 


1 .6 


2't9 


18.8 


4 


180 


13.6 


• \k 


1 . 1 


194 


14.7 


5 


156 


11 .8 


13 


1 .0 


169 


12.8 




73 


5.5 


li4 


1 . I 


87 


6.6 


7 


31 


2.3 


7 


0. 5 


38 




8 


49 




1 


0.0 


50 


3.8 


9 


10 


0.8 






in 


0.8 


10 














1 1 














12 














Sp. Ed. 


43 


3-3 






43 


3.3 


Tota^ 


1,219 


92.3 


102 


7.7 


1 ,321 


100.0 
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grades 6, 8, and 9, and decreases in grades 5, and 7, as well as in Spe- 
cial Education; the largest decrease is at grade 4, down from l8.3?'> to ]k.7Z 
Once, again, there were no participants in grade;S 10-12. 

The 1,219 public school participants comprised 92.3^ of the total, up 
slightly from the 1973 figure of 91?;. Percentages of enrol lees within the 
public and non^publ ic groups are comparable. 

Ethnic/Language Group Composition 

Table 5-3 presents the Ethnic/Language Group Composition of summer pro- 
ject participants. Comparisons with 1973 participants are not possible, in- 
asmuch as these data were not reported for 1973. Relative to 1973-7^ regu 
lar school year programs, it can be said that the percentage of Black chil 
dren enrolled is considerably smaller for summer projects — (>.3% as com- 
pared to ]Q%. The total of 1 ,330 participants is greater than that of 
1,321 indicated earlier (see Tables 5.1 and 5.2) because of errors in re- 
por.ting. 
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TABLE 5.3 



ETHNIC/LANGUAGE GROUP COMPOSITION OF 



PARTICIPANTS 


IN SUMMER TITLE 1 


PROJECTS 


Group 


N 


% 


American Indian 


8 


0.6 


Black 


92 


6.9 


Asian American 


12 


0.9 


Spanish Speaking 


13 


1 .0 


Portugese Speaking 


67 


5.0 


Otiier Foreign Speaking 


1 


0.1 


Other 


1.137 


85.5 


Total 


1,330 


100.0 
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Program Characteristics 

Time of Operation 

Table 5.^ presents the breakdown of the number of days projects operated 
during the summer of 197^. The greatest number --A of 10 — operated for 6 
weeks; the longest ran 7 weeks, and the shortest k weeks. Comparisons with 
1973 are not available because of different methods of data collection. 

TABLE 5.^ 

NUMBER OF DAYS IN OPERATION OF SUMMER TITLE I PROJECTS 





Days of 
Operation 


Frequency 






20 








Zk 








26 








27 








29 








30 


k 






35 


1 




Total 10 
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Program Act i vi ties 

Table 5.5 presents a duplicated count of participants reported engaged 
in the several programs activities listed. The total exceeds the total 
number of participants (1,321) because a given child may be enrolled in more 
than one activity. As is true of the academic year programs, the main thrust 
was in reading or reading related activities — reading, language arts, ESL. 
The next major activity was mathematics. The other four activities listed 
involved very few children. The "Other" category includes Social Adjustment, 
Creative Dramatics, Music, Art, Physical Education, Speech, Outdoor Educa- 
tion, and Speech and Hearing Clinic. 
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TABLE 5.5 



NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS IN VARIOUS INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 
INCLUDED IN SUMMER TITLE I PROJECTS 197^1 



Acti VI ty 


Enrol Iment 


Remedial/Corrective Reading 


900 


Language Arts/Communication Skills 


1^*1 




IR 

lO 


Special Education 


17 


Learning DisabI 1 1 ties 


k2 


Pre-School 


21 


Sciences 


80 


Mathematics 


269 


Other 


'<62 


TOTAL 2,010'^ 



''This represents a duplicated count of students. 
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Profess lonal Staff 

The number of persons employed in the various personnel positions asso- 
clcilcd with the suimier proiccls Is irporlcd In Tnhlo 0.6. 

The total of 220 is up considerably from that of I89 for 1 973, although 
ful 1- time-equivalent comparisons are not available since this data was not 
recorded for 1973. As in previous years, the greatest numbers of individuals 
were in the categories of teachers and teacher aides. Each of the other cate- 
gories represents les:, than one full-time-equivalent per project. 



TABLE 5-6 

NUMBER OF PERSONS IN DESIGNATED PERSONNEL CATEGORIES AND 



CORRESPONDING FULL TIME 


EQUIVALENTS FOR SUMMER TITLE 1 


PROJECTS 




Personnel 


N 


F.T.E. 


Coord ina tors 


k 


.15 


Project Directors 


7 


6.35 


Teachers 


120 


100.70 


Aides - Clerical 


1 1 


9.^0 


Aides - Instructional 


69 


52.20 


Counsel ors 


1 


1 .00 


Social Workers 


2 


2.00 


Secretaries 


3 


2.60 


Consul tants 


3 


2.13 


Total 


220 


176.53 
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Train ijiq Programs 

Three of the 10 Title I projects reported conducting training programs. 
These programs ir.^'olved a total of 105 participants (see Table 5.7). Details 
concerning these programs are scanty, the objectives which they emphasized 
being presented in Table 5.8. 



TABLE 5.7 

NUMBER OF PERSONNEL IN SPECIFIED CATEGORIES 
INCLUDED IN TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR SUMMER PROJECTS 



Personnel 


Number 


Special Teachers 


10 


Project Funded Teachers 


55 


Counselors 


1 


Social Workers 


1 


Other Professional Personnel 


3 - 


Teacher Aide 


35 


Total 


105 
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TABLE 5.8 

FREQUENCY WITH WHICH SPECIFIED OBJECTIVES WERE 
GIVEN EMPHASIS IN SUMMER TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Obj ect i ves Frequency 



Introduction of new instructional techniques 1 

Introduction of new content material 2 

Utilization of instructional equipment and materials 3 

Measurement , eval uation and report i ng 3 
General orientation to the philosophy of compensatory 

education 2 
Culture and personality of the educationally 

disadvantaged 2 

Types of learning disabilities I 

Project planning and design 2 

Utilization of ancillary services (e.g., guidance) 1 

Utilization of other resources (e.g., library, community) 2 



Summary 

A total of $200,769.39 was spent on summer Compensatory Education Pro- 
grams, $186,5^1.39 on ten Title I projects and $1^,228.00 on one Section A 
project. The Title I projects served a total of 1,321 pupils 1,219 pub- 
lic and 102 non-public. Mo?tof the pupils were enrolled at the thiid 
grade or below; none were enrolled above grade 9. Title I projects opera- 
ted for a period of between ^' and 7 weeks, the largest number operating for 
6 weeks. The major emphasis of the Title I projects was on reading and ' 
reading related activities and on mathematics. A total of 220 persons 
(176.53 FTE^s) worked on these projects. Training was provided in 3 of 
10 Title I projects. 
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Evaluation of summer programs on the basis of pupil pre- and posttest 
performance on standardized tests is not feasible, if only because of the 
short time for which programs operate. Furthermore, the emphasis during 
summer programs tends to be on overcoming specified weaknesses of individ- 
ual children, rather than on generalized gains in a given subject area. 
While such emphasis should result in measurable objectives, it does not 
lead to reportable statistical data. 
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CHAPTER 6 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
General Characteristics of Compensatory Programs 

During 1973-7^, 39 LEA's In Rhode Island operated compensatory education 
projects funded, separately or jointly by E.S.E.A. Title I monies and Sta^ 
Section k monies. Compared to the previous year, the total number of projects 
Increased from 86 to 89. While total expenditures decreased by approximately 
$150,000 (from $6,737,399 to $6,584,853), the number of children served 
decreased by an estimated 20%, resulting Ip a higher per-pupll expenditure 
(from $201. 8i* to $252.96) . 

Programs funded solely by Title I expended the greatest amount of funds 
(5^.1%), but had a lower rate of PPE ($377-78) than jointly-funded programs. 
Programs funded by combined sources expended the fewest funds (21.3%) i but 
had the highest rate of PPE ($485.95). Programs funded solely by Section h 
monies expended a relatively low amount of funds {2k.6% of the total expendi- 
tures) and has the lowest rate of PPE ($1 18.22). These figures are not 
directly comparable, however, since emphasis on types of services offered 
^varled among the three funded programs. Over all projects, the greatest 
amount of funds were expended for remedial Instruction In reading (PPE = 
$308.97), but projects funded solely by State funds reported expending a 
larger proportion of jBcnles on undefined Instructional activities, and the 
third largest expenditure was for transportation. 

The largest enrollment occurred at the thlrd-gr^ide level, with 39.6% of 
all children In all funded programs served at or below the third-grade level. 
The proportion of black children served decreased from 21^ In 1972-73 to 
18% In 1973-74. Public-school enrollment dropped from previous years, and 
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niJn-publ I c- school children reprosonted about 7'-^. of tho total cnrolimonl 
for 1973-7^. The total number of students enrolled In compensatory educa- 
tion programs represented about ]2% of the population of chlldron altcMulInq 
school in Rhode Island. The large majority of programs (about 90?,) were in 
operation for the full school-year. 

Of the 89 projects, 8I reported the existence of a Parent Advisory 
Committee, with parents representing about 62!^ of the -nembership. The most 
frequently mentioned duty performed by the PAC's was making recomtnendat ions 
for improvement of Title I programs. The majority of the PAC's met once a 
month or less frequently, and about 32?; were reimbursed for their activities, 

Only 33^ of the projects provided training programs, with expenditures 
totaling $31,000. Most of the training expenditures (86'^) were in Title I 
programs. Participants involved were regular classroom teachers {32%), 
project-funded teachers (21%), parents (2»^), and teacher aides (17$). The 
most common objectives seemed to be the introduction of new instructional 
techniques and the utilization of instructional equipment and materials. 
The most comnon type of joint training involved teachers with teacher aides 
or other supportive personnel. 

Reading Programs 

Over 6,000 children were enrolled in compensatory reading programs in 
the State. Over all qrades, 67?> of the students were new to the program, 
and 25^ were repeating a grade. The 31 projects were staffed by I7I 
teachers, resulting in a median pup! I -teacher ratio of 33:1. The propor- 
tions of students participating at the various grade levels in reading 
approximated 'those for all compensatory services provided, with the major- 
ity of children participating in the primary grades. The proportion of 
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seventh graders in reading programs (13?>) was considerably greater than 
that of seventh graders across a) programs (7^), surpassing the proportion 
of students in reading programs in either the first or fourth grades. A)- ^ 
though differentiation in instruction was apparent among the majority (62?,) 
of the reading teachers, the pupi 1 - teacher ratio did not seem to be a 
variable (i^ermining .the .extent of individualization. Examination of the re- 
lationship between selected variables indicates that most of the reading 
teachers found that individual student needs required a certain amount of 
time for preparing special materials regardless of scheduled time, adequacy 
and availability of materials, or the opportunity to select commercial 
materials. 

The large majority of the students participating in reading programs 
were pre- and posttested with the Vocabulary and Comprehens ion subtests of 
the Gates-HacGini tie Rea d jjT^ Tegts > Chapter A provides separate analyses of ' 
the pre- and posttest scores, and a gains analysis of the grade-equivalent 
scores (or those students for whom Prior Average Monthly Gains could be 
computed. Students pretested on grade level tended to score below the 
national norms, while students pretested below grade level tended to score 
close to or above the nat iona 1 *norms . When raw scores were converted to 
grade-equivalent scores, the means on the Vocabulary subtest generally fell 
below grade placement. Grade-equivalent means on the Comprehens ion subtest, 
however, were much higher, with all of the primary-grade students achieving 
mean scores well above the norms for their grade level. National norms are 
not available for Form B (posttest) raw scores, but conversion to grade- 
equivalents resulted in mean scores generally a year or nore below grade level, 
with higher means achieved on the Comprehens ion than on the Vocabulary subtest. 
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The results of the gains analysis of the grade-equivalent scores of 
approximately 3,^00 students suggest that participants In the program have 
been successful in accelerating their rate of gain in the two areas 
measured. Gain rates ranged from v8 nx^nths to 3-^ -months for ev^ry month in 
the program, compared to the normal gain rate of one month for every month 
o f i n s t r uc t i on • * 

The high' scores achieved by children in grades K through 2 posttested 

with the Readiness Tests indicate a master/ of the skills assessed by this 

"J 

battery. 

Summer Programs 

During thq. summer of 197^» 10 Compensatory Education projects were 
funded under Title I, and one project was funded under Section k. Expenditures 
for Title I projects totaled $186,5^1.39, and per-pupil expenditure averaged 
$li*0.71. Programs were in operation from 20 to 35 school days, and the major 
thrust was in reading, or read ing- rel a ted activities.^ 

Approximately 2,000 students were served by an instructional staff of 
' 120 teachers and 69 aides. Three of the Title I projects reported conducting 
training programs involving a' total of 105 participants. ^ 

Recommendations 



The best evaluation of ongoing programs is one which not only presents 
and analyzes annual data, but which also considers the data ov.er a period of 
years and makes comparative statements which lead to the formulation of 
soundly based policy decisions. Wherever the data available for 1973" and - 
previous years have made such comparisons possible, they have been made. 
In some instances, comparisons have not been possible because data- 
gathering procedures have been modified, either by adding to or deleting 
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from the previous data base. The general thrust has been toward the gathering 



of wore detailed data. 

Any change in data-gathering approaches always results in negative con- 
sequences as well as positive benefits. The nx)st obvious negative consequence 
is loss of the ability to make comparisons over time; it is, however, some- 
times worth facing this consequence for the sake of being able to make more 
iHeanlngful comparisons. It appears that currently planned nxDdl f ications will 
provide better data than have previously been available and will result In 
the formulation of these more meaningful comparisons. 

It is riBCommended that the modification process continue and that 
particular attention be paid to the following issues: 

1. In order to accurately determine the per-pupil expenditures for 
, var i ous ^act i vi t ies and to compare expenditures across programs, 

it i.S' recommended that future questionnaires distributed to 
project directors provide a means of breaking down the student 
count ancj the Title I and Section k funds expended in programs 
funded, by combined sources. 

2. 'The use of standardized tests for math programs should be con- 
sidered. The proportion of math projects has increased yearly, 
and, for 1973-7^, represented 10^ of the total expenditure for 
Title I programs. 

O 

3. So that data gathered from standardized tests can be compared to 
nat ionaf'norms and statistical analysis of gains can be made, 
reported raw scores on reading and math tests should be converted 
to standard scores. The use of standard scores would also permit 
a valid statistical measure of program effectiveness (using 
achievement scores as the criteria) in relation to selected pro- 
gram characteristics. In addition. State norms can be established 
for children participating in compensatory programs, and— where 
standard scores are comparable across batteries — fol low~up studies 
of participants can be made. 

k. The modified data should be examined for the purpose of identifi- 
cation of variables Which appear to be related" to program effec- 
tiveness and which^can then be subjected to sophisticated statis- 
tical analysis. 
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